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PREFACE. 

.‘The  Land  Tax  in  England-the  only  direct  and  exclusive 

rtaid  bv  our  landowners — amounts  to  about  ;^i, 200,000  per 

^Ind  including  the  amount  redeemed,  it  forms  (1841)  only 
aniuni,  tovatinn'  whilst  in  France,  Austria, 

one.half  of  the  entke 

Sterj,  tf  Ve  >-dow„ets^of  ^t^ 

pioprietors  o e s a ^ fy  millions  sterling  a year  for  the 

they  would  be  taxed  at  investigation,  that,  so  far 

S^rtLlan’ded  proprietors  of  Engand  be.ng  -- heav.^^^^ 

t:.x  upon  the  land  ^ g^ate  in  commutation  of 

l\Tr.  'cobden  to  Manufactuyeys,  Millowners,  &c.,  published  December 
20lh,  1841. 
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THE  LAND  TAX; 

OR, 

HOW  TO  RESTORE  FORTY  AIILLIONS  OF  STATE 
RENT  TO  THE  ANNU^AL  REVENUE. 

— ^ 

The  Land  Tax,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a relic  of  feudal  barbarism. 
Its  history  is  a continuous  story  of  oppressive  wrong  and  injustice. 
In  its  present  form  it  stands  a monument  of  ultra-selfish  legis- 
lation, as  an  instrument  for  “ grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,”  and 
is  a disgrace  to  the  British  statute  book. 

Few  persons  are  acquainted  either  with  the  facts  of  its  origin, 
its  annals,  or  the  mischievous  part  it  has  been  made  to  play  in  the 
shameful  business  of  transferring  the  burdens  of  the  rich  to  the 
backs  of  the  poor. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Cobden  said,  “ Great  as  I consider  the  fraud  and 
injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws  * * in  the  history  of  taxation 

for  the  last  150  years  ■'''  * you  will  find  as  black  a record 
against  the  landowners  as  even  in  the  Corn  Law  itself.” 

The  very  term  “ Land  Tax  ” is  deceptive.  There  is  no  “ Land 
Tax.”  The  word  tax  has  been  ingeniously  used  to  hide  the  fact 
that  the  great  landowners  obtained  fraudulent  possession  or 
monopoly  of  the  entire  soil  of  this  country.  The  so-called  Land 
Tax  is  in  reality  not  a tax,  but  rent  due  to  the  Crown,  i.e.,  the 
people,  for  permission  to  hold  and  cultivate  the  land  for  the  benefit 
•of  all.  For  the  truth  of  these  statements  we  shall  furnish 
indisputable  proof.  The  people  of  England  must  determine  for 
themselves  how  long  they  Avill  sanction  the  insidious  tyranny  of 
indirect  taxation,  fastened  upon  them  by  landlord  parliaments, 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  this  so-called  Land  Tax. 

The  coming  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  districts  will 
soon  invest  the  people  wuth  power  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  right 
shoulders.  This  may  be  done  without  resort  either  to  violent, 
fanatic,  or  fantastic  remedies,  for  the  House  of  Commons  is 
constitutionally  omnipotent  in  all  questions  of  taxation. 
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I —HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. — THE  STATE 

RENT. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  the  problem  of  the  Land  Tax,  a 
brief  review  of  the  mode  of  raising  the  public  revenue  in  former 

time  » will  be  necessary. 

Ti  e Anglo-Saxons  were  for  a long  period  in  no  need  of  revenue 
from  taxes,  as  an  ancient  custom,  called  “ Trinoda  necessitas, 
secured  the  national  defence  by  furnishing  supplies,  (i)  tor 
enfo  -cing  military  service,  (2)  for  the  repair  of  fortresses,  and  (3) 
for  -he  construction  of  bridges.  The  king  enjoyed  extensive 
demesnes,  which  supplied  him  with  funds  for  a rude  government. 
Bot  1 Offa  and  Ethelwolf  had  raised  direct  taxes.  The  Saxons 
also  had  imposed  a species  of  customs  dues.  The  Danish 
inv:  Sion,  however,  compelled  the  raising  of  the  tax  cal  ed 
Dai  egeld,  which  continued  to  be  occasionally  levied  until  the 

reign  of  Stephen. 

from  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066)  to  the  date  of  Magna 
Charta  of  King  John  (i2i5)-a  period  of  about  150  years-may 
be  lermed  the  era  of  feudal  taxation.  The  king,  as  feudal  lord, 
in  < ommon  with  his  barons,  could  levy  aids  from  his  vassals,  the 
dis  inguishing  feature  of  feudalism  being  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty.  Hence  the  feudal  lord  demanded  the  same 
military  service,  aids,  and  reliefs,  exercised  the  same  rights  of 
wa-dship  and  marriage,  and  claimed  the  same  secondary  rights  of 
rev  ersion  of  lands  and  fines  on  the  alienation  of  estates,  as  t le 
kir  g exercised  over  his  tenants. 

’ .Villiam  the  Conqueror  claimed  the  supreme  title  to  the  whole 
so  1 of  the  realm.  He  divided  the  country,  according  to  Domes- 
da,^  Book,  into  6,215  knights’  fees,  a knight’s  fee  being  equal  to 
frcm  680  to  800*  acres  of  land,  then  valued  variously  at  £15,  £'20^ 
and  Ao  He  retained  as  crown  landst  1,422  manors,  68  royal 
foiests,  13  chases,  and  781  parks.  His  fixed  annual  income  was 
co.-nputed  at  exclusive  of  fines,  escheats,  and  re  le  s, 

&(  and  his  total  revenue  has  been  computed  at  nine  or  ten 
m ilions  of  present  money.  He  could  command  60,000  followers 
in  the  field.  He  gave  to  Ilbert  de  Lacyt  164  manors,  to  Robert 

* Hallam’s  ‘‘  History  of  the  Middle  Aj?cs.”  Lyttlctwi  & Co. 
t kinandal  Reform  ^fract,  No.  8.  F rst  senes 
} Stubbs’  “ Constitutional  History  of  Lnglaiul. 
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Malet  221  in  Suffolk,  and  to  Roger  de  Poitou  398  manors.  The 
latter  had  a great  part  of  Lancashire,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
long  line  of  Lords  of  Lancaster.  The  remainder  of  the  kingdom 
he  divided  among  his  barons.  A number  of  the  native  Saxons 
found  dwelling  on  their  manors  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
lands  on  swearing  fealty  to  the  king.  This  oath  was  taken  by 
each  of  the  Norman  barons,  who  exacted  a similar  oath  of  fidelity 
from  his  vassals. 

Dahlman  estimates  that  there  were  then  250,000  landholders, 
including  the  larger  proportion  engaged  in  husbandry,  but 
exclusive  of  8,000  greater  feudatories. 

The  total  population  was  probably  2,000,000,  of  whom  25,000 
were  in  actual  bondage. 

In  this  reign  the  land,  or  Crown  estates,  paid  the  chief  expenses 
of  government,  while  the  estates  of  the  barons  supplied  the  men 
and  the  equipments  for  the  king’s  wars.  During  the  next  four 
reigns  the  estates  of  the  Crown  were  squandered  on  favourites,  or 
were  used  in  bribery  to  secure  the  influence  of  doubtful  barons 
amid  the  struggles  and  contentions  that  sprang  up,  and  which 
were  common  in  those  barbarous  ages.  The  custom  liad  now 
arisen,  growing  out  of  convenience,  by  which  a money  payment, 
called  scutage,  was  taken  in  lieu  of  knight’s  service,  enabling  the 
lord  to  pay  a military  substitute.  But  the  king  too  often  levied  this 
scutage  on  mere  pretence  of  some  expedition,  and  other  levies  were 
made  under  the  designation  of  aids,  which  also  were  often  and 
arbitrarily  imposed. 

The  simple  aim  of  Magna  Charta  was  to  bind  down  the  king 
to  his  strict  rights  as  feudal  lord.  It  therefore  swept  away  the 
innovation  of  scutage,  and  restricted  both  the  king  and  the 
barons  to  the  three  ordinary  aids  due  to  them  in  common  as 
feudal  lords.  They  could  henceforth  only  levy  (i)  an  aid  for  the 
ransom  of  their  person,  (2)  an  aid  for  the  knighthood  of  the 
eldest  son,  and  (3)  an  aid  to  furnish  the  marriage  portion  of  a 
daughter. 

But  it  had  been  customary  for  the  king  to  take  “ prises,”  which 
were  customs  upon  the  import  and  export  of  merchandise. 
Another  exaction,  called  “ mises,”  had  been  levied  upon  the  towns, 
consisting  of  certain  “ tasks”  or  “impositions.”  Both  of  these  levies 
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were  resisted  as  hindrances  to  trade  and  to  commerce,  and  were 
forbidden  by  the  “ Confirmatio  Chartarum”  of  Edward  I. 
Ts  llages  were  a species  of  taxation  laid  upon  towns ; and  loans, 
me  re  or  less  compulsory,  were  also  resorted  to,  to  replenish  the 
exrhequer.  Statutes  were  repeatedly  passed  forbidding  these 
impositions,  but  they  were  as  constantly  ignored. 

\ real  Parliament,  as  yet,  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed.  The 
king  and  the  barons  were  striving  for  ascendancy  during  every 
j-0  gn — the  king  enforcing  levies,  lawful  and  unlawful ; the 
barons  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  their  galling  chains. 

Simon  de  Montfort  at  length  arose  to  establish  the  people’s 
rigdit  to  representation,  the  first  rude  attempt  at  which  was 
embodied  in  Statute  49  Henry  III.,  1265,  authorizing  the  election 
of  two  knights  for  every  county,  and  two  citizens  for  every 

b(  .rough,  to  appear  at  Westminster. 

Great,  however,  as  this  stride  was  towards  the  true  representa- 
ti  )n  of  the  people,  either  the  regal  or  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country  was  in  turn  supreme. 

The  king,  finding  that  he  could  obtain  more  money  by  subsidies 
frDm  the  citizens  than  from  the  ancient  “tallages,”  continued  to 
summon  the  burgesses  to  his  councils.  Nor  were  they  slow  to 
p jrceive  and  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  of  securing 
tlieir  dawning  rights  and  privileges.  They  stipulated  for  their 
share  in  legislation,  on  finding  they  could  so  successfully  wield  the 
p Dwer  of  the  purse.  They  claimed  the  right  to  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  as  a condition  of  taxation,  and  as  early  as 
t le  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  decreed  that  the  king  should  hold 
a parliament  at  least  once  a year.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes, 
“ it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  liberties  of  England  were  to  a great 
extent  purchased  by  the  money  of  our  forefathers.” 

So  far,  it  is  plain  from  authentic  history,  that  by  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  England  there  existed  two  legitimate  sources  of 
jublic  income — the  one,  the  rents  of  land,  the  title  to  which 
r ssted  in  the  king  or  people  ; the  other,  certain  dues  or  services 
fttached  to  the  grant  of  lands  to  private  persons.  These  two 
c escriptions  of  land  in  Saxon  times  were  termed  folc-land,  called 
£ Iso  “ land  of  the  people  ;”  and  boc-land  (book  land— entered  in  a 
j ublic  register),  called  tcvvci  vegis  or  Crown  land,  the  estate  of  the 
Crown,  as  designated  in  Domesday  Book. 
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The  terra  regis  of  Domesday*  was  derived  from  a variety  of 
sources.  It  consisted  in  part  of  land  escheated  or  forfeited  by  the 
king’s  Norman  followers,  partly  of  land  confiscated  from  Saxon 
proprietors,  but  chiefly  possessions  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
land  termed  terra  regis  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  is,  in  the 
original  returns  of  the  Exon  Domesday,  styled  “ demesne  land  of 
the  king  belonging  to  the  kingdom." 

I,  A constant  struggle  went  on  from  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 

in  1264,  to  the  second  conflict  for  parliamentary  government  at 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  in  1644  and  1645,  a period  of  380  years. 
During  the  first  250  years,  ending  with  the  6th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  king  repeatedly  alienated  Crowm  lands,  bestowing  them  upon 
his  favourites,  while  the  Parliament  as  often  retook  possession  of 
them  by  “ Acts  of  resumption.”  Blackstonef  speaks  of  these 
alienations  as  of  “ general  plunder,”  part  of  the  “public  patrimony 
being  got  into  the  hands  of  private  subjects.” 


Real  or  fixed  property,  i.e.,  the  rents  of  landed  estates,  houses, 
&c.,  were  the  source  out  of  which  the  national  revenue  was 
originally  raised.  But  the  king  and  the  ruling  barons  found  that 
their  wars  speedily  exhausted  the  Exchequer. 

The  king  then,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  owners  of  land, 
ordered  levies  to  be  made  upon  “ moveables.”  We  find,  therefore, 
that  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a tax  of  this 
description  was  first  raised  of  “ one  tenth  (or  10  per  cent.)  of  all 
rents  and  moveables.”  This  tax  was  levied  on  account  of  the 
Crusades. 


In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  Jews,  frequently  styled  in  State 
documents  “ the  king’s  cattle,”  were  oppressed,  numbers  of 
them  murdered,  and  their  houses  plundered,  to  furnish  mone}'  for 
the  same  “religious”  object.  Fifths,  tenths,  fifteenths,  and 
thirtieths,  upon  lands  and  moveables,  figure  now  among  the  levies, 
more  or  less  through  all  reigns  down  to  1624,  the  }^ear  before  the 
death  of  James  I. 

Up  to  this  period  the  feudal  resources  of  taxation,  by  aids,  on 
knightingthe  king’s  son  and  dowry  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughters, 
were  in  force.  The  last  instance  of  the  two  latter  incidents  took 

• Allen’s  **  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  England.” 

t Blackstone’s  “CommentarieSj**  B.  i.  ch,  8. 
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p lace  in  the  reign  of  J ames  I.  In  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
f(  udal  law  rendered  land  liable  to  taxation,  we  recall  the  case  of 
t le  marriage  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  on  whose  account 
a levy  of  3s.  was  raised  upon  every  hide  of  land  (a  hide  being  equal 
t ) 140  acres),  realising  the  sum  of  ;^824,ooo,  equal  to  some 
r lillions  of  present  money. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  king  s land  tenants  seized 
every  occasion  of  casting  off  the  weight  of  feudal  taxation,  more 
t specially  as  they  held,  and  have  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  date 
( f the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and  still  exercise  the  predominance 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  making  of  our  laws. 

This  tyranny  of  taxation  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  govern  was  fully 
(ixemplified  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 
But,  while  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  fell  under  the  Tudors,  it 
vas  Cromwell’s  mission  to  give  to  the  fiction  of  the  infallibility  of 
rings  its  final  deathblow. 

II.— ALIENATION  OF  THE  STATE  RENT. 

It  remained  for  Charles  II.  to  consummate  the  iniquity  of 
oppression,  when,  by  his  Act  12  Ch.  II.  c.  24,  he  decreed  that 
the  barons  and  landholders,  tenants  of  the  Crown,  i.e.,  of  the 
people,  should  thenceforth  hold  the  entire  soil  of  Great  Britain 
free  from  all  payment  whatsoever.  The  title  of  the  statute  was 

as  follows : — 

“ An  Act  for  taking  away  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries  and 
tenures  in  capite,  and  by  knight  service  and  purveyance,  and  for 
settling  a revenue  upon  His  Majesty  in  licu^  theyeof  . . . “ as  a 
complete  discharge  from  the  oppressive  fruits  and  incidents  of 

their  tenure.” 

From  what  source  was  this  “ revenue  ” to  be  derived  ? The 
Act  proceeds,  “ Be  it  enacted,  that  the  moiety  of  the  excise  on 
beer  and  cider,  perry  and  strong  waters,  now  levied,  shall  be  settled 
on  the  King’s  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  full  recompense 
and  satisfaction  for  all  tenures  in  capite  and  knight  service,  and  of 
the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  all  emoluments  thereby 
accruing,  and  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  purveyance.”* 

Charles  II.,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  barons,  whose  power  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  thus  entered  into  a compact  with  them 

• Appendix  Nos.  III.  and  VIII# 
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to  defraud  the  people  of  their  claim  to  the  rents  of  the  land  as  the 
ancient  constitutional  source  of  national  revenue.  That  this 
nefarious  transaction  was  revolting,  even  in  those  days,  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  this  confis- 
cation bill  was  passed  by  a majority  of  TWO  only — 15 1 votes  to 
149.  The  landholders,  who  had  votes  in  the  legislature,  shifted  their 
liability  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  had  no  land  and  no  votes.  And 
although  the  Petition  of  Right  (1626)  had  conceded  that  “no  man 
hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act  of 
Parliament,”  it  is  equally  certain  that  “ common  consent  ” was 
never  given  to  this  transaction,  as  “the  people”  had  no  legislative 
voice  or  veto  in  the  matter. 


The  king  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  alienate  the 
soil  from  the  people.  It  belonged,  as  Domesday  Book  shews,  “to 
the  kingdom.”  The  king  held  it  only  in  trust.  The  people  have 
therefore  the  undoubted  right  to  re-enact  its  State  rent  and 
taxation.  Surely  the  people  have  a greater  right  to  tax  their  own 
land  than  the  barons  had  to  tax  the  people’s  beer.  Moreover,  the 
people  have  thus  been  paying  in  excise  the  State  rent  of  the  land, 
instead  of  the  landholders.  Does  not  this  p.wment,  therefore, 

GIVE  THEM  SOME  EQUITABLE  CLAIM  TO  THE  LAND,  AND  HAVE  NOT 
THE  LANDHOLDERS  THUS  OVER-REACHED  THEMSELVES? 

Thirty-two  years  afterwards,  William  III.  restored  the  land  to 
the  virtual  dominion  of  the  crown.  By  4 William  and  Mary 
(1692),  he  procured  the  passing  of  a statute  providing  “ That  an 
aid  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  of  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  true 
3'early  value  of  real  propert}'  and  on  all  salaries,  and  24s  for  ever}' 
;^,'ioo  value — i.e.,  4s.  in  the  pound,  at  6 per  cent. — of  personal 
property  (except  debts,  stock  on  hand,  and  household  stuff ), 
according  to  the  full  true  }'early  value  at  the  time  of  making  the 
assessment.”  The  feudal  tenure  was  thus  once  more  revived  b}' 
the  phrase  “ that  an  aid  be  granted.”  Here,  however,  we  find 
that  a heavy  tax  was  also  placed  on  personalt}',  although  the 
excise  on  beer,  etc.,  granted  by  Charles  II.,  was  still  continued. 
This  tax  on  personalt}',  reconciled  the  landed  interest  to  the 
renewal  of  the  tax  on  land,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  v.'ould 
encourage,  even  if  they  did  not  suggest  it,  but  they  would 
certainly  not  oppose  it,  as  it  tended  to  diminish  their  own  burden. 
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The  character  of  William  III.  was  essentially  warlike.  He 
'vas  fond  of  command,  impatient  of  restraint  or  contradiction, 
headstrong,  and  especially  ambitious  of  distinction  in  Europe  as 
lead  of  the  Protestant  interest.  To  carry  on  his  schemes  money 
vas  essential.  Parliament  was  bribed,  the  morals  of  the  people 
,vere  corrupted,  and  the  system  of  borrowing  on  the  contingencies 
if  future  funds  engendered  a race  of  speculating  stock-jobbers, 
vvhose  chief  harvest  was,  the  nation’s  necessities.  The  Bank  of 
England  began  its  reign  of  monopoly  in  1694,  and  further  taxes 
were  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  as  security  for  the 
loan  to  the  king  of  ;^i,20o,ooo  in  order  to  prosecute  the  French 
war.  The  foundation  of  our  “ public  funds  ” system  was  thus 
laid  in  war  and  beer  taxation  ; and  “ money,”  as  well  as  “ land,” 

“ corn,”  and  “ trade,”  came  now  into  bondage  under  alike  system 
of  ruin-working  protection,  from  which  we  partially,  but  severely, 
suffer  to  this  day. 

On  William’s  accession  to  the  throne  (1688)  “the  king’s  debts” 
amounted  only  to  ;^664,264;  at  his  death  (1702)  the  public  debt 
had  reached 

The  following  testimony  clearly  illustrates  the  corrupt  condition 
of  our  legislature  at  this  period  of  the  birth  of  our  National  Debt : — 

Sir  John  Sinclair*  (who  cannot  be  charged  with  want  of 
sympathy  with  landholders),  says,  “Those  who  get  into  power  are 
afraid  that  they  shall  not  long  continue  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of  enriching  thernselves 
at  the  public  expense.  The  abuses  and  fraudulent  practices  of 
this  reign  were  very  great”  . . . and  further,  he  says,  “a 
resolution  was  come  to  in  the  Commons  in  1701,  ‘that  it  was 
notorious  that  many  millions  of  money  [estimated  at  ten  millions] 
had  been  given  to  His  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the  public,  which 
remained  yet  unaccounted  for.’  The  landed  interest  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  state  from  their  own  shoulders,  and 
procured  an  instruction  in  Committee  of  Supply,  ‘ that  no  money 
should  be  raised  upon  land  without  the  special  leave  of  the 
House.’  Even  when  a Land  Tax  was  established  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  three  millions  a year,  zvhich  it  ought  to  have 
produced,  it  yielded  only  two  millions ; and  every  plan  that  was  pro- 
posed in  Parliament  for  the  general  benefit  was  rendered  abortive. 
A bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  for  raising  a million  upon 
the  credit  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  dropped  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  many  of  the  leading  members  in  that  branch  of  the 

* “ History  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire.”  Published  nSs, 
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legislature  trusting  that  they  should  procure  these  estates  for  nothing,  if  they 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.” 

These  landholders,  occupying  every  seat  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  Commons,  proceeded,  five  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Tax  Act  (1692),  to  fix,  by  Act  also,  a specific  sum, 
viz.,  this  fraudulent  assessment  of  “two  millions”  (actually 
;^2,o37,627  9s.  ojd.),  as  the  future  annual  limit  of  their  “ tax  ” or 

land  rental. 

During  the  next  100  years,  down  to  1798,  instead  of  the  assess- 
ment rising  annually  with  the  now  rapidly  advancing  value  of  the 
land,  the  “ tax”  was,  by  reduction  to  3s.,  2s.,  and  even  a is.  rate, 
kept  down  year  by  year,  at,  or  below,  this  fraudulent  sum  of  two 
millions,  the  annual  average  for  the  100  years  having  been 
;^i, 820,779  only. 

In  1660  the  great  Act  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  was  passed  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  removed  not  only  all  duties 
from  the  export  of  woollen  manufactures,  (to  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  wool,  and  raise  the  value  of  sheep),  but  also  the  export 
duties  from  bread,  biscuit,  and  meal. 

In  1689  the  landed  interest  had  passed  “ an  Act  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  Corn.”  By  this  Act  every  merchant  who  sent 
corn  out  of  the  country  was  authorized  to  claim  a bounty  of  5s. 
per  quarter  on  wheat  when  its  price  was  below  48s.,  3^* 
quarter  for  rye  under  39s.  6d.,  and  2S.  6d.  for  barley  and  malt 
under  24s.  Rents  must  be  raised,  regardless  of  the  food  and 

clothing  of  the  poor. 

Further  Acts,  in  rapid  succession,  now  follow  each  other,  taxing 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1689,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were 
■submitted  to  the  fiscal  rack  and  thumbscrew.  In  1694  a duty 
was  laid  upon  salt,  leather,  soap,  wine,  hackney  coaches  and 
stage  coaches,  paper  and  parchment, — a poll  tax  also  realized 
^^2,557,642  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war.  On  the  28th  April 
in  this  year  stamp  duties  were  first  introduced.  In  1695  the 
window  tax,  amounting  to  ;^i, 200,000,  was  imposed,  to  defray  the 
•expenses  of  a new  silver  coinage,  the  loss  on  which  was  ;^2, 200,000. 
In  1696  the  Lords  voted  (Dec.  iith)  an  address  to  the  king  that 
he  should  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  to  favour 
the  consumption  of  their  wool  in  England. 
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n. RESULTS  OF  THE  ALIENATION  OF  THE 

STATE  RENT. 

new  era  for  taxation  had  thus  begun.  The  days  of  baronial 
v/:.r  and  of  knight  errantry  were  at  an  end,  now  that,  by  indirect 
ta -cation,  the  exhaustless  mines  of  labour  and  industry  could  be 
in  ide  to  furnish  wealth  for  the  exchequer,  and  the  burden  of  State 
re  at  had  been  lifted  off  the  land.  The  people  found,  to  their  bitter 
cc  st,  that  taxes,  like  dragon’s  teeth,  were  pitilessly  sown,  and  up 
sj  rang  our  costly  “ standing  army.  The  lords  of  the  soil  declined 
any  longer  to  fight  those  battles  on  condition  of  which  they  held 
tl  e soil ; they  declined  to  pay  the  substituted  State  rent  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  ; and  they  now  began,  by  a cunning  contrivance  of 
lecyislation,  not  only  to  make  “ the  people  ” fight  theiv  battles,  but 
a so  to  pay  the  cost  of  fighting  them. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  during  the  fourteen  years’  reign  of 
\;illiam  III.,  the  total  revenue  and  loans  expended  reached  the 
s im  of  ;^72,o47,359,  while  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
amounted  to  ;;^i6,394>7®^*  twelve  3 ears  reign  of  Queen 

7.nne  ;^i22,373,53i  had  been  expended,  and  the  “debt”  had 

s.volien  to 

War  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent  was  attended  with  fearful 
s.aughter.  At  the  battle  of  Landen  (1693),  which  William  was 
tntirelv  routed  by  the  French,  20,000  were  killed  on  both 
^ ides,  the  larger  proportion  being  English. 

Such  was  the  position  of  this  country  at  the  close  of  the 
j eventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
limes  of  William  of  Orange,  “ of  glorious  memory,”  &c.,  &c. 

Happily  for  England  she  did  not  depend  for  her  subsistence 
upon  either  the  patriotism  or  the  generosity  of  the  landlords  of 

1 hose  days. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  towns  had  created  profitable  industries  and  employment 
or  their  growing  populations.  The  daring  spirit  and  skill  of  our 
lavigators  had  opened  up  new  channels  of  commerce,  and  the 
mterprise  of  our  merchants  found  fresh  markets  for  our  goods. 
The  skill  of  the  English  workman  applied  itself  to  the  inventions 
ind  discoveries  of  the  thoughtful  and  ingenious,  and  sturdy 
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industry  soon  turned  that  ingenuity  to  profitable  accoust.  Guilds 
and  trading  companies  concentrated  and  directed  these  rising 
energies  and  capabilities,  while  outlets  for  the  surplus  products  of 
labour  were  found  on  a larger  scale  by  bodies  of  traders  who 
carried  our  merchandise  to  all  the  newly-discovered  countries  ot 
the  world.  America  and  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  afforded 
ample  markets  for  our  growing  trade,  and  we  were  no  longer,  as  a 
nation,  solely  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  wealth,  the  product 
of  our  own  soil. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  landlords  grev/ 
in  ease  and  affluence,  no  longer  troubled  about  feudal  dues, 
but  they  carefully  watched  the  price  of  wheat,  lest  it  should  fall  in 
value  and  diminish  rents.  “They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they 
spin,”  but  spent  their  time  for  the  most  part  either  in  court 
intrigues  or  in  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
now  rousing  up  some  fearful  war  or  patcliing  up  a fleeting  peace. 

Having  discovered  a means — by  customs  and  excise,  and  Oiher 
indirect  taxation — of  escaping  from  taxation  themsehes,  no 
\vonder  that  at  the  close  of  Anne’s  reign  the  national  liabilities 
had  increased  from  £i2,^6t,2^S  to  £l^A75A^°^  and  again  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  ;^52,523,o23.  George  HI. 
began  his  reign  (1760)  with  a national  debt  of  ;^io2,oi4,oi8. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  our  landlords  in  parliament, 
freed  from  the  visits  of  the  taxgatherer,  and  sure  of  advancing 
income,  should  view  with  unconcern  this  rapidly  increasing  debt, 
the  incubus  of  the  nation.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
upon  men  like  Grafton,  Richmond,  St.  Albans,  Schomberg, 
and  Marlborough,  and  the  squandering  of  perpetual  pensions, 
were  matters  indifferent,  except  so  far  as  their  own  personal 
participation  in  this  “ public  plunder  was  concerned. 

Moreover,  down  to  the  year  1832,  they  carefully  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Commons  any  representative  of  the  people,  by  laws 
which  disqualified  every  man  who  was  not  a landholder.  No  sure 
and  effectual  voice  could  therefore  be  lifted  up  against  any 
legislative  enormity  that  might  be  perpetrated. 

The  North  American  Colonies  were  lost  to  us  m 1782,  as  the 
result  of  tyrannical  taxation  and  the  domineering  intolerance  of 


our  landlord  parliament. 
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^^'ar  I at  btit  brief  intervals  raged  throngbout  this  century;  and 
del  t,'  cver-grorving  debt,  kept  pace  with  the  ravages  of  war. 

l.-apolcon  1.  now  enters  upon  the  scene.  As  a child  of  the 
Republic,  he  is  hated  of  all  kings  and  the.r  .lynastic  s«l>P°rtcrs. 

Ki  ,v,  of  that  period  were  unlike  our  monarch  of  to-day.  Ou 
la.  dliolders  dreaded  the  influence  of  a Rep..bhc,  which  had  de"udee 
the  feudal  lords  of  France  of  their  ancient  demesnes.  Pitt  w 

belt  upon  BonaPeirte’s  destruction. 

War  vdth  France  was  declared  in  1793.  By  this  time  tie 

nrtion-s  debt  had  reached  the  sum  of 

af  er,  in  1S02,  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  declared,  it  had 
svolien  to  £528,839,277.  Yet  in  those  nine  years  no  less  t tan 
^;I4, 260,000  had  been  spent,  collected  m taxes  and  bonowed 

Ic  ans. 

. land  tax  rede^iption  act. 

It  is  necessarv  to  recall  these  facts  that  our  readers  may  clearly 
„ iderstand  the  kind  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Pitt,  as 
I rime  Minister,  in  order  to  find  funds  for  such  gigantic  outlay 
and  mav  see  the  reckless  and  costly  character  of  the  Parliament 
cf  lygsi  which  passed  the  act  perpetuating  the  land  tax. 

Air.  Pitt  was  then  in  urgent  want  of  money.  His  speech*  m 
i itroducing  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Pill  explains  his  thm 
position  .7  relation  to  this  country  and  to  France,  and  expounds 

]iis  scheme  for  raising  supplies. 

Whether  Pitt  brought  in  this  bill  by  collusion  with  the  “ landed 
nterest  ” cannot  at  this  day  be  determined.  It  bears,  however, 
■he  strongest  marks  of  some  such  compact.  He  could  scarcely 
have  introduced  it  unknown  to  the  men  most  concerned  in  it, 
and  who  were  called  upon  to  make  it  law. 

He  proposed,  first,  to  make  the  land  tax  of  two  millions 
perpetual ; secondly,  to  authorize  its  redemption  ; and  thirdly,  to 
offer  such  easy  and  profitable  terms  as  would  induce  them  to 

redeem  it. 

“ By  the  redemption  of  the  whole  two  millions,”  he  said,  “ he 
hoped  to  realize  a large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  France.  He  proposed  that  the  landed  interest  shoul  pur- 


• Pitt's  speech  in  extenso,  “Financial  Reformer,”  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1883. 
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chase  3 per  cent,  consols,  then  standing  as  low  as  50,  which  would 
afford  an  interest  to  purchasers  of  6 per  cent.  At  that  rate,  the 
stock  was  then  selling  at  from  16  to  17  years’  purchase,  and  the  tax 
would  be  sold  at  20  years’  purchase.  Every  pound  of  annual  tax, 
therefore,  would  be  equal  to  £yo  capital  stock.”  Again  he  says, 
“by  this  measure  eighty  millions  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  public  credit  would  be  proportionally  strength- 
ened.” But  Air.  Pitt  did  not  say  that  this  scheme  would  enable 
him  to  borrow  eighty  millions  more,  and  add  so  much  to  the  weight 
of  the  millstone  already  round  the  nation’s  neck,  at  the  same  time 
further  freeing  land  from  taxation,  on  the  most  profitable  terms. 
He  offered,  as  a further  inducement,  thirteen  years  to  a landholder, 
within  which  time,  if  any  capitalist  purchased  land  tax,  the  ongina 
owner  could  repurchase  it ; so  tender  was  Air.  Pitt  in  his  dealings 
with  the  great  landholders,  and  so  regardless  of  the  sufferings  of 

the  people.  . , 

Tills  hill  did  not  puss,  however,  without  remonstrance  in  the 

House  of  Commons.  One  member  denounced  it  as  “ fraudulent, 
unconstitutional,  and  unjust.”  Another  declared  that  by  per- 
petuating the  land  tax.  the  House  was  consenting  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  standing  army.”  A third  pronounced  it  ” l.ighlj.  uncon- 
stitutional, and  atrociously  fraudulent  in  its  operation.'  The  bill 

passed  with  a majority  of  102.  ^ ,•  -u  1 

That  this  bill  defrauded  the  nation  of  its  chief  and  most  rehab  e 

source  of  revenue  is  self-evident.  Moreover,  it  exchanged 
fluctuating  and  extinguishable  funds  for  land,  the  most  solid  an 
enduring  of  all  securities,  and  which  increases  in  value  enormously 

in  every  generation. 

The  bill  was  unconstitutional,  as  it  dealt  with  a so-called 
“tax,”  which  for  a hundred  years  had  been  annually  passed,  and 
by  making  it  perpetual,  forestalled  one  of  the  people  s c eaiest 
rights,  viz.,  its  veto  on  annual  taxation.  The  bill  ^was  above  a 
unconstitutional,  as  it  bartered  away  “ the  people’s  lana  _ wit  v 
out  their  consent,  their  vote,  or  veto  ; the  landlords  only,  m their 
own  interest,  passed  the  law.  But  it  is  a well-known  aw 
maxim  that  a man  must  not  derive  advantage  from  an  act  m 
which  he  has  wrongfully  taken  a part.  Nullum  commodum  cafiu 
potest  de  injuria  sua  propria.  This  law,  therefore,  cannot  cancel  the 
people’s  right  to  the  renewal  of  the  so-called  Lan  ax. 
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If,  further,  it  be  said  that  the  statute  is  now  eighty-six  years 
)ld,  and  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  our  answer  is  con- 
ained  in  another  legal  maxim  that  “ no  lapse  of  time  bars  the 
ights  of  the  Crown.”  Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.  Moreover,  the 
Darons’  lands  were  rented  from  the  Crown,  i.e.,  the  people.  If 
hen.  Parliament,  as  it  has  done  repeatedly,  could  pass  Acts  of 
esumption  for  Crown  lands.  Parliament  would  have  an  equal  or 
i greater  right  to  resume  either  lands  or  lapsed  State  rents,  due 
)r  belonging  to  the  people. 

To  w'hat  extent  did  the  landlords  avail  themselves  of  the 
empting  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  ? 
3nly  about  one-half  the  tax  has  been  redeemed  up  to  this  day. 
The  explanation  is  that  our  feudal  lords  were  already  too 
prosperous  and  too  well  satisfied  with  the  “Land  Tax”  as  it 
.food  to  trouble  about  its  redemption.  Tliis  clearly  proves  that 
during  the  hundred  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  Pitt’s  bill,  land 
and  its  rents  had  so  risen  in  value  that  the  tw’^o  millions  as  tax  or 
state  rent  were  scarcely  a burden,  distributed  as  it  is  in  513  quotas 
' )ver  all  the  counties  and  parishes  of  the  kingdom. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  then  did  they  trouble  to  pass  this 
Redemption  Bill,  if  they  had  no  intention  to  redeem  ? The 
majority  understood  their  landed  “interest  ” far  too  well  to  reject 
1 he  one  half  of  the  bill  that  made  their  “ rent  ” perpetual,  thougli 
1 hey  cared  little  for  the  other  half,  which  meant  finding  money  for 
Mr.  Pitt.  They  could  invest  their  accumulating  rentals  to  better 
advantage,  as  they  did,  in  appropriating  and  cultivating  the  waste 
and  common  lands  of  the  country,  which,  under  “Enclosure 
Acts,”  passed  by  themselves  (a  perfect  mockery  of  law),  or  even 
■I  /ithout  so  much  ceremony,  they  incorporated  with  their  estates, 
t hus  robbing  the  poor  even  of  this  barren  patrimony. 

The  wusdom  of  the  landholders  in  supporting  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  is 
i xemplified  in  the  fact  that  the  “ tax  ” or  State  rent  of  land  now 
mounts  in  Liverpool  to  Jjth  of  a penny  in  the  pound  only;  in 
c ther  districts  or  quotas  it  is  even  less,  and  the  average  for 
England,  in  1877-8,  was  only  ifd. ; while  in  Scotland  it  was  but 
3'Mhs  of  a penn^q  instead  of  4s.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  introducing  his  bill,  with  a view  to  inspire  public 
canfidence,  and  at  the  same  time  sustain  the  financial  and 
cammercial  credit  of  the  kingdom,  said,  “Even  in  this  stage  of 
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the  war,  the  state  of  every  part  of  our  trade  and  industry  and 
revenue  is  astonishing  and  proud  for  this  country  ; our  commerce, 
so  far  from  having  experienced  a diminution,  as  in  other  wars,  has 
greatly  increased  . . . we  possess  a greater  command  of  capital 
tlian  this  country  ever  enjoyed  at  any  former  period.  It  is 
singular  too,  that  under  the  depreciation  wdiich  the  funds  have 
experienced,  the  price  of  land  has  maintained  itself  above  the  average  of 
former  ivars,  and  equal  to  the  price  in  times  of  peace.” 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  seems  studiously  to  have  ignored  all  facts  as 
to  the  then- condition  of  the  industrial  and  poor  population.  “ At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  the  poor  rate  amounted  to 
/■2. 1 67, 748  per  annum,  but  from  the  year  in  wLich  Mr.  Pitt  then 
spoke,  1798,  until  1803,  the  average  amounted  to  ;^5, 300,000,  or 
w'as  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.”*  At  this  period  our 
population  w^as  about  ten  millions  only.  But  this  terrible  distress 
of  the  labouring  classes  went  on  increasing,  until  in  1812  the 
poor’s  rate  reached  ;^8,640,842,  when  the  currency  was  reduced  in 
value  30  per  cent. 

The  large  and  increasing  sums  of  money  now  called  up  by 
loans  withdrew  capital  from  industrial  channels,  or  raised  its 
price,  necessitating  higher  profits.  Employers,  in  consequence, 
lowered  wages.  Markets  were  restricted  and  trade  declined,  and 
for  the  time  distress  ensued,  resulting  in  increasing  bankruptcy. 
The  number  of  commissions  issued  in  1791  was  769  ; in  1792, 
934;  in  1793,  ^>956;  and  in  1794,  1,041.!  “The  distress  was 
aggravated  by  the  failure  of  above  one  hundred  banks,  whose 
notes  were  annihilated.”! 

Mr.  Pitt  made  no  reference  either,  to  the  rising  cost  of  corn. 
The  following  figures  will  shew  what  the  people  must  have 
borne  at  this  epoch  of  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  as  well  from  famine  as 
from  the  enlistment  and  press-gang  system  in  vogue  to  supply 
men  for  both  the  army  and  the  navy : — 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  PER  QUARTER 

The  average  price  for 
40  years. 

1792  to  1832 
70s.  23d. 
per  quarter. 

• Hopkins’  Great  Britain  for  the  last  Forty  Years.”  Published 
Marshall’s  Statistical  Illustrations  ot  tke  British  Empire.” 

1 Macpherson’s  “Annals  of  Commerce.” 


s. 

d. 

1792  to  1798 

was 

% • 

• • 

56 

6 

1799  to  1805 

was 

• • 

t « 

82 

0 

1806  to  1812 

was 

« • 

• • 

91 

4 ' 

1813  to  i8ig 

was 

• « 

• • 

73 

2 

1820  to  1824 

was 

• • 

• • 

55 

5 

1825  to  1S32 

was 

» « 

• # 

62 

The  prices  of  beef  at  Greenwich  Hospital  are  given  in  1780 
at  C{  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  1790,  £1  12s.  6d.,  1800,  ^3  4s.  4d.,  1812, 
£l  I2S.,  and  in  1820,  £i  los.  4^d. 

The  following  passages,  from  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  interesting 
treatise,  already  quoted,  throw  great  light  on  questions  relating  to 
lai  d and  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  regarding  indirect  taxation. 

' ‘ A century  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  a revenue  of  about  two  mil- 
lio  as  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  out  utmost  ability.  Now,  England 
ale  ne  supplies  the  public  treasury  with  above  fifteen  millions,  and 
an  / popular  clamour  that  is  now  heard  is  more  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  taxes  are  laid  on  than  to  the  quantum  which  is  to  be 
lea  ied.”  We  may  be  sure  we  should  hear  no  “ clamour  ” from  the 
“ 1 inded  interest,”  for,  though  during  the  century  indirect  taxes 
hai  been  increased  750  per  cent.,  their  “ two  millions  ” remained 
stJtionary.  Sir  John  gives  us,  however,  the  best  of  all  reasons 
avl  y “ taxes  on  consumption  ” were  such  favourites.  The  fatal 
operation  of  such  taxes  in  the  extinction  of  industry,  or  in  blinding 
their  victims  to  their  own  interests,  did  not  seem  to  have  struck 
him,  or  it  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  if  it  did.  He  says: — 

‘ In  luxurious  ages  a considerable  revenue  may  be  raised  without 
hu -ting  the  feelings  oi  the  people.  Taxes  on  consumption  become 
effi'ient  and  productive,  and  the  consumer,  confounding  the  duty  and 
till!  price  together,  furnished  without  reluctance  to  the  public 
tr(  asury  a sum  which  by  any  other  means  could  hardly  have  been 
exicted.”  “Of  the  many  millions  raised  in  this  country,  only 
ab  Dut  two  and  a half  millions  are  imposed  upon  property ; whereas 
th  rteen  millions  are  levied  upon  consumption.” 

This  is  a very  naive  confession,  from  a member  of  the  landed 
inierest.  It  reveals  so  much.  A system  of  taxation  by  which 
th  ! ruling  power  could  steal  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and 
purloin  from  their  purse,  as  just  admitted,  five  to  six  pounds, 
wl  ere  they  themselves  only  paid  one  pound,  would  seem  to  be  a 
CO  nmendable  mark  of  “ a luxurious  age.”  It  does  this  so  stealthily 
th  it  the  poor  man  knows  nothing  of  it,  or.  Sir  John  admits,  “ 2^ 
could  not  he  exacted.” 

further,  he  says,  “ the  income  of  England  at  the  Revolution 
(i('88)  was  usually  calculated  at  forty-three  millions.  On  that 
they  lived  and  supplied  the  treasury  with  two  millions  per  annum.” 
“ ^ 'he  annual  income  is  now  (1788)  ;^i 20,000,000.”  Rents  must 
ha /e  advanced  therefore  fully  three  hundred  per  cent.  Agricnl- 
tutr,  in  particular,  that  best  source  of  natural  wealth,  in  no  country, 
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perhaps,  of  equal  extent,  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection. 
t lelds  have  been  made  more  productive,  and  lands  formerly  waste 
and  uncultivated  have  been  rendered  fertile.  Grain  alone  to  the  value 
ot  forty  millions  sterling  has  been  sent  to  other  countries.  In  five 

years,  1743  to  1749,  there  would  not  be  less  than  eight  millions 
actually'  exported.” 

The  thirty-two  years’  total  exemption  from  ‘ feudal  dues,’  land 
tax,  or  rent,  enjoyed  by  landlords  from  1660  to  1692,  and  now 
another  century  of  very  slender  (and  becoming  fractional)  contri- 
bution to  the  revenue,  had  placed  the  landholder  in  a position  to 
expend  immense  sums  upon  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
accounts  for  the  eulogy  Sir  John  pronounces  upon  them.  Only 
lie  does  not  confess  that  all  this  capital  was  so  much  “ exacted,” 
by  an  ingenious  process  of  legislation,  from  the  personalty  of  the 
middle  classes  and  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  poor. 

But  the  lands  they  already  possessed  did  not  satisfy  their  craving. 
They  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  the  common  and  waste  lands 
adjacent  to  their  rich  estates.  They  appropriated  thus  the  only 
soil  to  which  the  poor  had  any  claim,  and  they  did  so  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  They  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  an 
immense  number  of  Enclosure  Bills,  as  follow 

From  1783  to  1793 343  x Total  of 

1793  to  1797 308  Enclosure  Bills  passed 

'798  o 1801 316  in  31  years 

1802  to  1808 582  — 

1809  to  1814 704  j 2,253 

Many  millions  of  acres  were  thus  enclosed— not  included  in  the 
“ Land  Tax  ” Act.  The  peasantry  to  whom  of  right  this  land 
belonged,  or,  at  least,  the  opportunity  and  the  profit  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, under  the  tyrannical  action  of  the  Poor  Laws,  have  been 
driven  in  tens  of  thousands  from  the  country  districts,  their 
cottaps  destroyed,  and  they  now  form  the  congesting  and 
starving  denizens  of  the  towns.  Even  here  the  inequity  of  our 
land  laws  pursues  them  : for,  by  the  exorbitant  rental  of  houses, 
enhanced  by  the  demands  of  the  great  dukes  who  cover  London  ” and 
other  towns  “ with  their  bloated  estates,”  * the  poor  must  either  wander 
houseless,  or  be  condemned  to  live  in  stifling  dens  that  would 
match  the  “ Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.” 

“ It  IS  matter  of  notoriety  that  rents  of  lands  were  raised,  and 
land  proprietors  were  compensated  in  the  advances  of  rent  for  any 


* Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  House  of  Commons,  March  19,  1884. 
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p(  rtion  of  the  war  taxes  which  they  had  paid.  Their  command  over 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  country  was  augmented  by  the 
ri;  e of  rent  as  much  as  it  was  diminished  by  additional  taxation. 

T ley  consequently  consumed  as  much  of  the.  fruits  of  industry  as 
they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  war — ihcit  wciv  was  thcycfovc  no  buvdeu 
to  them.”  ^ 

In  1723,  a work  published  by  J.  Chamberlin  states  “ that  the 
yrarly  rent  of  all  lands  in  England  and  Wales  is  stated  to  be 
£ 7,500,000,  taking  the  surface  at  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres,  f 

Hopkins  estimates  the  rent  in  1808  at  ;^28, 000, 000,  and  tithes 
a ^'4,000,000.  He  further  states  that  in  1815  these  rents  were 

c dculated  at  ;^4o,ooo,ooo. 

In  that  year  (1815)  the  Corn  Law,  fixing  80s.  as  the  minimum 
price  for  imports,  was  passed  in  order  to  strengthen  the  confidence 
o'  farmers  in  the  expectation  of  continued  high  prices,  and  to 
e lable  landlords  also  to  reckon  upon  the  continuance  of  high  rents. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  . Curtis4  said, 

t lat  “ as  rents  had  in  all  cases  doubled,  and  in  many  tvehled,  during  the 
\'ar,  he  saw  no  rate  of  taxation  which  could  justify  the  interference 
c f Parliament  as  to  the  importation  of  corn.”  In  1815,  the  annual 
^ alue  of  real  property — in  other  words,  the  annual  return  of  the 

I usiness  or  monopoly  of  land-holding — was  ;^53,ooo,ooo  ; in  1853, 

i e.,  thirty-eight  years  after,  it  was  ;^85,ooo,ooo;  and  in  1868,  or 
f fteen  years  after,  it  was  4^143, 000, 000.  In  another  thirty  years, 
i t the  same  rate,  it  will  be  worth  ;^25o,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  The 
increase  in  the  annual  value  of  house  property  since  1815  has 

been  ;^54,ooo,ooo,  or  356  per  cent.  II 

A farm  containing  thirty-three  acres,  in  Whalley,  Derbyshire, 
was  in  1797  let  for  ;^30  a year,  the  landlord  paying  all  taxes; 

: n 1834  the  owner  received  £^o  per  annum  for  it,  the  tenant  paying 
all  taxes.  In  Cheshire,  near  Sandbach,  five  farms  in  1793,  and 
• wo  others  in  1802,  let  for  £^20 ; in  1834  they  let  for  ^1,720.  The 
aommon  advance  of  land  rents  up  to  1834  had  been  from  one 
o two-and-a-half  times  the  amount  received  before  the  war.  The 
evidence,  therefore,  as  to  the  advances  in  rent  is  abundant  and 
mquestionable. 

» Hookins  “Great  Britain  for  the  last  Forty  Years.  Historical  and  Analytical  Account 
,f  the  Finances,  Economy,  and  General  Condition.”  1834.  Simpkm  and  Marshall. 

t Appendix  No«  IV,  Mulhall  s Land  kental. 

J Annual  Register,”  p.  oo,  H Giflen.  Taxes  on  Land. 


We  must,  however,  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  viz., 
the  increase  of  the  burdens  which  industry  at  this  time  was 
compelled  to  bear,  in  order  properly  to  weigh  and  measure  the 
supreme  injustice  of  inflicting  the  perpetuation  of  this  attenuated 
‘ land  tax,’  at  this  frightful  juncture,  upon  a crushed  and  politically 
dumb  and  helpless  people.  The  following  statement  of  multiplying 
taxes,  expenditure,  loans,  and  cost  of  food,  tells  its  own  pitiable 

story,  giving  every  fifth  year  from  1793  to  1813  : 

Amount  of  Taxes.  Expenditure.  Borrowed.  Price  of  Wheat. 

I fj 

In  1708— 17.707-938  22,754,366  5,046,428  48  II 

1798 — 30,492,995  51.241.798  18,017,734  50  3 

1803—36,847,882  45.823.783  S o 

1808—60,751,973  70.645.219  9.893.246  /9 

1813 — 71,202,676  109,054,125  37>55^'449  9 

Our  average  imports  from  1789  to  1793  amounted  to  /15, 961.865 

Our  average  exports  from  1789  to  1793  amounted  to  ;^i3.367.i8o 

A great  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  took  place,  fortunately, 
contemporaneously  with  the  French  war,  or  the  national  difficulties 
would  have  proved  almost  insurmountable. 


Exports 

Imports 


Exports 

Imports 


In  1796 
^19,102,120 

23,187.319 

In  1799 
^24,084,213 
26,837,432 


1797 

^16,903,103 

21,013,956 

1800 

^24,304,287 

30,570,605 


1798 

/i9.632,543 

27.857.8^ 

1801 

^25, 760,188 

32,795.557 


In  1818  our  exports  had  reached  ;^4i,9^3’527-  These  figures 
sufficiently  indicate  the  sources  which  were  relentlessly  drained 
to  furnish  the  taxes  for  carrying  on  our  wars.  Under  a policy  of 
non-intervention  this  country  might  at  this  day  have  been  at  least 

doubly  as  rich  as  it  now  is. 

The  National  Debt  is  one  of  the  hydra-headed  offspring  of  evils 
begotten  of  the  so-called  land  tax.  Freed  from  the  obligation  of 
the  national  defence,  a reckless  system  of  borrowing  was  set 
on  foot,  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1694. 
In  1815  the  debt  had  swollen  to  4^902,264,000,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  ;^3i,576,ooo.  This  debt  had  been  incurred,  inter  alia,  by 
William  III.,  in  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Holland  ; under  Queen 
Anne  for  the  Spanish  succession  ; for  the  Austrian  succession 
under  George  IF,  and  for  the  seven  years’  war— the  American 
revolt  and  independence,  which  cost  4^139,000,000,  the  var 
against  the  French  Republic,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Louis  X\  I. , 
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and  finally,  the  Napoleonic  war,  which  cost  420  millions  over 
\v  lat  the  terrible  taxation  at  the  time  brought  in.  These  were 
sc  me  of  the  evils  which  have  taken  flight  from  the  Pandora’s  box 
of  the  “land  tax.”  No  one  wall  believe  that,  if  the  “feudal 
obligation  had  rested  on  the  land,  our  landholding  parliament 
w )uld  either  have  entered  on  such  wars  or  laden  themselves  with  a 
d(  bt  of  goo  millions  to  pay  for  them.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  nation  has  paid  since  1815  two  thousand  millions 
in  taxes  for  interest  upon  this  national  debt. 

By  what  constitutional  right  did  the  Parliaments  of  last  /)► 

ce  atury  thus  mortgage  the  taxes  of  the  present  day  for  objects 
al  en  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  to  gratify  a class-hatred  of 

a )articular  form  of  government,  or  in  support  of  their  dynastic 
pr  jdilections  ? 

The  300  millions  paid  in  “ land  tax  ” since  its  first  imposition 
foi  ms  but  a drop  in  the  ocean  of  taxation  which  the  “ landed 
ini  erest”  have  imposed  upon  us.  The  direct  cost  of  the  “ standing 
army  alone  has  swallowed  up  the  “ land  tax  ” many  times  over, 
an  1 its  indirect  cost,  in  finding  employment  for  the  scions 
of  the  aristocracy,  together  with  the  multitudinous  pension  list, 
ha  . e amply  reimbursed  the  landed  interest  their  “ two  millions  ” a 
3'e;  Lr. 

The  Bank  of  England,  with  its  monopoly  of  credit  and 
no  e issue,  and  its  terrible  power  for  the  restriction  of  com- 
mercial freedom  and  the  strangulation  of  home  trade,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  maj*  be  described  as  a 4 

furrher  fruit  of  the  land  tax  fraud,  and  its  action  has  been  more  f 

deadly  than  all.  It  has  fostered  all  our  evils  of  debt  and  taxa- 
tio  1,  and  grown  fat  by  facilitating  the  profligate  and  spendthrift 
leg  slation  of  men  who  took  no  share  in  the  toils  of  that  industry, 
wh.ch  created  not  only  their  own  incremental  wealth,  but  that 
industrial  wealth  also  which  is  doomed  to  bear  our  fiscal  burdens. 

f ummarizing  the  comparative  taxation  of  the  landed  and  the 
industrial  interests,  from  the  first  imposition  of  the  “ Land  Tax” 
in  692  to  the  present  time,  we  observe,  as  previously  stated,  that 
for  the  thirty-two  years  from  1660  to  1692  the  land  was  held  free 
from  all  payment,  rent,  or  taxation  whatsoever. 
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Since  1692  land  has  paid  in  Land  Tax  (so  called)  £100,000,000 


1. 

2. 
3- 


Trade  and  industry  have  borne  : — 

In  increased  value  of  corn  alone,  up  to  the  timei 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  1S46  . J 

Customs  and  Excise  duties,  from  1G92  to  1SS4  . . 

The  National  Debt  (now  in  process  of  liqui-’ 
dation  out  of  industrial  taxation,  and  from  - 
which  land  is  almost  exempt) . . 


182.000. 000 
4,210,000,000 

750.000. 000 


8.  142,000,000 


Balance  against  land,  ^7, 842, 000, 000 


These  figures  are  not  guess  work.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
statistical  evidence  of  public  records.  Should  any  objection  be 
taken  toAhem,  we  can  afford  to  present  the  dissident  with  two  or 
three  thousand  millions,  and  still  reserve  balance  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh the  value  of  all  the  landed  estates. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  the  diversion  of  taxation  from 
land  to  labour  during  the  past  two  centuries,  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  so-called  Land  Tax.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  term  Land  “ Tax  ” is  a misnomer.  It  is  well  calculated 
to  mislead  the  unwary  into  the  delusion  that  land  is  taxed. 
Grant  that  it  be  a tax,  small  though  it  be,  then  it  follows  that 
during  the  224  3'ears  from  1660  to  1884  no  State  rent  has 
been  paid  by  the  landed  interest.  In  other  words,  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Crown,  as  “ feudal  lord,”  have  been 
usurped,  or  set  aside,  by  those  “ tenants  ” who  have  paid  no  rent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Land  “ Tax  ” be  truly  rent,  it  as  clearly 
follows  that  for  224  years  land  has  evaded  its  fair  share  of  taxa- 
tion, seeing  that  these  “ feudal  tenants  ” of  the  Crown  have, 
during  that  period,  ceased  to  perform  their  military  obligations, 
while  the  onerous  burden  of  a standing  army  has  been  placed, 
with  all  its  costly  expenditure,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
industrial  part  of  the  community.  Either  horn  of  this  inevitable 
dilemma,  as  between  “ tax  ” and  “ rent,”  leaves  land  with  large 
arrears  of  liability  to  its  liege  lord,  viz.,  the  Crown. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill,  in  1798,  was  by  no  means  a fore- 
closure of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  a just  and  equitable 
reassertion  of  its  claims  to  its  long  diverted  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitt  laid  down  an  indisputable  proposition  when  he  affirmed 
that  the  nation’s  right  to  the  taxation  of  the  land  would  not  be 
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Cc  ncelled  by  his  bill.  His  words  were,  “ Parliament  now  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  raise  more  than  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
tl. eland,  and  what  greater  authority  would  it  acquire  were  the 
pj  esent  redeefued  ? . . . The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  provided, 
a:  expressly  as  any  legislative  provision  can  guard,  is,  that  if  ever 
a new  Land  Tax  is  imposed,  it  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  those 
w no  have  redeemed  in  any  different  proportion  from  that  on  those 
who  have  not  redeemed.  It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that 
tl  e amount  of  what  may  have  been  redeemeii  should  be  deducted 
fr^m  any  new  impost.” 

V.— OBJECTIONS  REPLIED  TO. 

It  is,  however,  commonly  objected  that  parliament  has  no  right 
k re-open  this  question  of  ‘Land  Tax.’  Can  such  an  objection 
bi  listened  to,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  distinct  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  apart  from  the  numerous  constitutional  rights  and 
c(  >nsiderations  we  have  already  advanced  ? 

The  next  most  serious  objection  urged  is  the  difi&culty  of  a 
n adjustment,  in  view  of  the  numerous  changes  of  ownership  that 
h ive  taken  place  in  this  country  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land, 
b o landowner  could  convey  a ‘ title  ’ to  land  that  he  did  not  actually 
p )ssess.  If  he  had  usurped  crown  rights  that  did  not  belong  to 
h m,  but  which  were  inherent  in  the  crown,  i.e.,  the  people,  the 
p irchaser  merely  changed  places  with  him,  or  stands  in  the  same 
il  egal  position.  Mr.  Pitt  pointed  out  that  in  all  cases  where  land 
h id  been  redeemed,  equitable  deduction  would  be  made.  But  no 
o]  le  will  affirm  that  the  prior  rights,  interests,  and  claims  of  a whole 
p !ople  and  of  future  generations  must  be  set  aside  for  the  con- 
venience of  occupiers  who,  through  fraud  and  misdirection,  have 
obtained  possession  of  a title  which  no  feudal  tenant  of  the  crown 
h;id  the  right  to  convey.  It  will  be  for  the  “ People’s  Parliament  ” 
nuw'  to  adjust  the  “ equities  ” of  the  fraudulent  transfer,  when  the 
qi  lestions  of  a new  State  rental  and  land  taxation  are  raised  before 
tie  coming  ‘reformed’  Parliament.  Crown  tenants,  like  all 
other  tenants,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pa}- rent  first  and  taxes- 
af  lerw'ards. 
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Let  the  following  facts  also  by  no  means  be  forgotten : — 

Square  miles. 

26  Landholders  own  from  200  to  2,125  square  miles  of  land  . .9,954 
41  Landholders  own  from  100  to  200  square  miles  of  land  . .5,659 
76  Landholders  own  from  40,000  acres  to  100  square  miles  . .5,554 


143  Landholders. 


Square  miles 


21,167 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns  2,125  square  miles  of  territory,  or 
more  than  the  entire  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Rutland. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  owns  654  square  miles. 

Sir  John  Matheson,  Bart.,  owns  634  square  miles. 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  owns  582  square  miles,  &c.,  &c.* 

Under  the  exclusive  and  monopolist  influence  of  the  Land  Tax, 
the  landed  interest  has  added  to  its  original  huge  estates  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  square  miles.  Through  the  inequitable  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  the  landlord  power  of  distress  and 
summary  eviction,  the  power  of  confiscation  or  appropriation  of 
all  buildings  and  improvements  and  unearned  increment  on  the 
•expiry  of  leaseholds,  with  other  voracious  but  legalized  privileges, 
the  work  of  exclusive  legislation, — the  accretion  of  lands  in  private 
liands  has  become  monstrous,  and  so  detrimental  to  production, 
that  the  labouring  population  have  been  forced  to  emigrate  either 
to  foreign  countries  or  the  towns,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
a declining  agriculture  and  growing  distress  and  discontent,  with 
bad  trade  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  crisis  is  approaching 
when  parliament  will  be  compelled  to  open  this  question  in  spite 
of  itself. 

The  difficulty  of  a readjustment,  sometimes  urged  against  a 
change,  will  be  a secondary  consideration.  It  is  not  insuperable. 
The  prior,  and  the  primary  question,  is  one  of  justice  ! though  the 
pressing  need  for  reasonable  reform  may  cause  it  to  assume  an 
angry  aspect,  and  render  it  difficult  of  any  possible  solution.  Was 
not  the  Land  Act  of  Ireland  preceded  by  the  same  outcry  of 
“difficulty?”  Was  there  no  difficulty  with  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  with  its  concomitants  of  famine  and  threatened  insurrection  ? 
Was  not  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  effected  under  unparalleled 
“ difficulties,”  increased  by  the  landlords’  resistance  of  many 
years  ? 

A further  objection  is  advanced,  based  upon  the  “ lapse  of 
time,”  now  eighty-six  years.  We  have  already  shewn  the  “ Land 
Tax  Redemption  Act  ” was  oppoytunely  passed.  (i)  At  a time 
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when  the  nation  was  “ in  difficulties,”  owing  to  the  warlike  policy 
of  Dur  landlord  Parliament.  (2)  That  this  critical  moment  was 
sei  :ed  for  the  passing  of  that  nefarious  measure.  (3)  That  the 
“ jeople  ” had  no  voice  in  this  alienation  of  their  land.  (4)  That 
up  to  1815  the  “people”  were  chained  to  the  chariot  of  foreign 
war,  struggling  for  very  existence.  (5)  That  on  the  expiration  of 
the  war  uprose  the  demand  for  a voice  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
pu  )lic  meetings  to  advocate  this  most  sacred  of  all  British 
rig  its  were  met  in  iSig  by  the  infliction  of  fines,  by  imprisonment, 
and  by  sabres  at  Peterloo.  (6)  That  not  until  1832,  and  then 
oniy  when  Westminster  was  threatened  with  violence,  could  a 
smill  instalment  of  the  people’s  representatives  gain  admission  to 
“ t le  People’s  House.”  (7)  Ever  since  that  admission  the 
country  has  striven  for  further  enfranchiserntmt,  but  until  now  it 
ha:,  been  impossible,  through  landlord  domination,  to  obtain  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  objection  as  unfair  as  it  is  hollow  and 
insmcere,  to  say  that  it  is  too  late  because  of  “ lapse  of  time.” 
The  people  have  been  prostrate  and  in  chains,  politically  gagged, 
un  il  now,  and  now  the  question  of  land  and  its  reform  will  ring 
till  it  is  settled.  Forty-two  years  ago  Mr.  Cobden  gave  warning 
of  this  question,  and  in  the  last  public  sp<iech  he  uttered,  lie 
emphasized  that  warning  as  quoted  in  the  apjiendix. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  1879,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  had  moved 
for  a Royal  Commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of  agriculture, 
sai  1 : “ The  hon.  member  opens  a door,  and  it  cannot  he  closed  until  a 
ful  enquiry  has  been  made.  You  will  enquire,  for  example,  into  the 
rec  son  why  there  are  so  few  owners  of  the  soil.  You  will  have  to 
en(  [uire  whence  comes  this  gigantic  monopoly  ? how  comes  it  that  the 
greit  bulk  of  our  population  are  thus  divorced  from  the  soil  of  their  native 
lanir 

i except  for  the  hardship  which  might  be  imposed  upon 
inc  ividuals  who  have  for  nearly  two  generations  purchased  land 
un  ier  the  existing  exemption  from  its  just  liabilities  to  the  state, 
th(  re  is  only  one  equitable  solution  to  this  problem  of  the  “ land 
taj .”  It  is  that  of  rescinding  the  Act  of  1798,  calling  upon 
“tmants  in  chief”  to  pay  their  stipulated  rent  of  “4s.  in  the 
po  ind  upon  the  annual  valuation  ” as  decreed  in  1692,  and  then 
pk  cing  them  upon  the  same  footing  of  taxation  with  all  other 
6ul)jects  of  the  realm. 
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Where  are  the  Crown  Lands,  once  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  ? M'here  are  the  “ common  ” 
and  “ waste  lands,”  properly  the  patrimony  of,  and  a provision 
for,  the  poor  ? All  these  have  been  added  by  stealth  or  cunning 
to  the  territorial  domains  of  the  plutocrat  and  the  peer.  ^Ir. 
James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.,*  says,  that  “in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  under  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  3,000.000 
acres  of  ‘ waste  land  ’ were  enclosed,  and  in  the  nineteenth, 
up  to  1854,  nearly  6,000,000  more.  The  amount  so  enclosed  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  cultivable  surface  of  England  and 
Wales.”  Nine  millions  of  acres  are  14,062  square  miles.  Where, 
and  in  whose  hands,  are  these  “lands  of  the  people?”  and 
is  there  to  be  no  remedy  for  these  frauds,  which  are  going  on  even  at  this 
day  ? Are  the  people  to  continue  for  ever  bearing  their  present 
burden  of  forty-six  millions  a 3’eari  “ customs  and  excise,  ’ in  order 
that  the  “landed  interest  ’’may  continue  the  malappropriation  of 
public  lands,  and  misapply  unlawfully  alienated  revenues? 


VI.— THE  GENERAL  QUESTION  OF  LAND 

TAXATION. 

Periodically  a clamour  is  raised  that  land  is  already 
“ overburdened”  with  taxation.  Such  cry  or  clamour  is  as 
misleading  as  the  term  land  “ tax.”  It  has  in  every  case  been  the 
forerunner  of  an  attempt  in  parliament  to  transfer  from  local  to 
imperial  taxation  some  charge  justly  payable  by  the  “ owners  ’ or 
“ occupiers”  of  land. 

Mr.  Robert  Giffen,j:  in  his  essay  upon  Taxes  on  Land,  says  : 
“ It  has  been  seen  that  upon  the  general  theory  of  taxation 
special  burdens  upon  land  are  not  unreasonable,  that  they  are  not 
without  analogy  in  taxes  upon  trade  profits,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  altering  on  the  ground  that  ‘other  property’  escapes  the 
burden,  or  that  they  are  a special  income  tax  on  the 
people  in  the  trade  . . . The  soil  of  the  nation  ts  primarily 
the  property  of  the  whole  nation — the  common  inheritance  of  ail, 
regarding  which  the  State,  according  to  its  lights,  cannot  help 
laying  down  rules  from  time  to  time  for  the  common  advantage. 
There  is  no  other  final  authority,  and  if  the  action  of  that  authojity 
is  to  he  limited  hy  so-called  rights^  if,  on  cause  she^vn,  it  may  not 
destine  the  whole  land,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  any  use  it  pleases,  then 
we  have  this  anomaly,  that  the  most  vital  necessity  of  national 

• “ Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages.  The  History  of  English  Labour.’*  By  James  E.  Ihorold 

Rogers,  M.P.  1884.  Vol.  ii,  p.  484. 

Financial  Reform  Almanack.*’  t “ Essays  in  Finance,  1002. 
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existence  is  to  be  held,  not  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  but 
subject  to  some  arbitrary  limitations  in  fa\our  of  individuals  or 
clisses,  based  on  a superstition  of  right.  In  point  of  fact,  as  well 
as  theory,  no  such  limitation  has  cvcv  been  admitted  by  English  law. 
Y jar  after  year  the  national  parliament  exercises,  in  innumerable 
c£  ses,  the  right  of  diverting  some  part  of  the  ‘ common  inheritance’ 
fr  )in  one  use  to  another.  If  it  so  acts  in  part  and  detail,  it  has 
cl  jarly  a right  to  take  a wider  range,  and  exercise  its  discretion 
U]'on  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  soil  of  the  country.” 

There  are,  and  from  time  immemorial  there  have  been,  certain 
rates  or  burdens  that  are  “natural  incidents”  to,  and  properly 
inseparable  from,  the  occupation  and  the  use  of  land.  Lands  are 
as  useless  without  roads  or  highways  as  cities  without  streets. 
Highway  rates  are  therefore  no  “burden”  upon  land.  Land  is 
useless  without  the  poor  labourer,  and  therefore  land  should  bear 
it:  own  burden  of  poors’  rates  ; moreover,  sewers’  rates  date  back 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Local 
Tiixation,  dated  loth  August,  1870,  is  a standard  reference 
or  this  question  of  the  “ burdens”  on  land.  Mr.  Goschen, 
speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  subject,  says: — “ Landed  property 
at  the  earlier  period  of  the  century  was  inlinitely  more  heavily 
bi  rdened  than  now.”  Again,  he  says,  “ if  the  taxation  upon 
re  d property  were  divided  into  two  portions,  it  would  be  found 
th  it  the  rates  have  increased  infinitely  more  upon  houses  than 
upon  land.”  Again,  “compared  with  some  years  there  has  been 
an  iwcrease  of  ^8,000,000  in  these  local  rates.  Of  this  amount 

,000,000  is  caused  by  the  borough  rates  and  improvements  in 
to  vns,  ^2,000,000  out  of  which  are  due  to  the  Metropolis  alone. 
T1  e next  item  is  an  increase  of  ;^2,ooo,ooo  in  the  poor  rate ; but 
ou:  of  that  ;^2, 000,000,  ;^i,6oo,ooo  is  due  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ur  >an  unions,  and  the  balance  only  of  ;^4oo,ooo  is  due  to  five 
hu  idred  rural  unions  in  the  country.  The  lion’s  share,  therefore, 
evidently  falls  upon  the  unfortunate  towns.”  “ Of  the  remaining 

000,000  out  of  the  ;^8,ooo,ooo,  £^00,000  is  due  to  the  rural 
po  ice.”  “ In  further  proof  of  my  position,”  Mr.  Goschen  says, 
“ tne  average  rate  of  England  and  Wales  is  3s.  4d.  If  we  divide 
tli£  country  into  urban  and  rural  districts,  ....  the  average  of 
to\ms  is  4s.,  whereas  the  average  rate  of  the  rural  districts  is  only 
2s.  9^d.,  shewing  that  the  former  exceed  the  latter  bv  no  less  a 
sun  than  is.  2|d.,  or  44  per  cent.” 
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“ In  1826  the  rate  on  real  propert}'  for  Imperial  and  Local 
Taxation  was 4s.  4d.  in  the  pound  ; in  1843  3^-  7'^-  ! ^851  it 

was  3s.  4d. ; in  1862,  3s.  6d. ; in  1869,  3s.  3d.;  and  in  1870,  3s.  2d. 
The  aggregate  rate  on  real  property  has  been  decreasing  since 
1826.”=*" 

Further,  Mr.  Goschen  says,  “ The  amount  paid  by  land  alone 
towards  Imperial  Taxation  in  England  is  five  and  a-half  per  cent,  p 
in  Holland  nine  per  cent. ; in  Austria  seventeen  and  a-half  per 
cent. ; in  France  eighteen  and  a-half  per  cent. ; in  Belgium  twenty 
and  a-half  per  cent. ; and  in  Hungary  thirty-two  and  a-half  per 
cent.  What  do  these  facts  prove  ? They  prove  that,  as  regards 
Imperial  Taxation,  land  in  this  country  is  in  an  infinitely  better 
position  than  land  in  any  other  European  state.” 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  in  reference  to  taxes  on  land  : — “ In 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  right  to  tax,  as  exigency  might  require, 
an  indefinite  portion  of  the  land  has  never  been  allowed  to  slumber. 
In  several  parts  of  the  Continent  the  land  tax  forms  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  revenues,  and  has  always  been  confessedly  liable 
to  be  raised  or  lowered  without  reference  to  other  taxes.  In  England  the 
land  tax  has  not  been  varied  since  the  early  part  of  the  last 
centur\'.” 

Since  the  date  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  statements  by  Mr.  Goschen,  constant 
attempts  have  been  made  in  parliament  still  further  to  lessen  the 
liabilities  of  land,  by  votes  for  contributions  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  towards  the  expense  of  local  taxes.  In  1S79-80, 
;^2, 858,955  had  thus  been  voted  in  aid  of  local  taxation  in 
England.!  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  prisons,  now  taken 
over  entirely  by  the  central  authorit}-.  In  the  Finance  Accounts 
of  1883  these  grants  in  aid  are  stated  at  ;^5, 780,000,  not  including 
the  Education  Grants,  which  were  ;^3,92o,ooo  more. 

Facts,  such  as  the  foregoing,  proved  in  evidence  before  a 
special  Committee  of  Enquir\-,  can  admit  of  no  cavil,  and  place 
the  question  of  the  comparative  light  taxation  of  land  beyond  the 
possibilit}’  of  dispute.  It  is  pleaded  by  some  objectors  that  land 
ouglit  not  to  be  taxed  more  than,  or  in  preference  to,  personal 
propert\-.  All  sound  political  economy,  on  the  contrary,  aftirms 
that  there  exists  no  more  legitimate  source  of  taxation  tlian  tlie 
rents  of  land  or  real  propert}-. 

Adam  Smith  sa}'s,  (B.  i,  c.  8) : “ Rent  makes  the  first  deduction 
from  the  produce  of  the  lalrour  which  is  emploved  upon  the  land.  ’ 

{B.  I,  c.  6)  “As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  become 
private  property,  the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap 
where  they  never  sowed,  and  demand  a rent  even  for  its  natural 
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pioduce.  The  wood  of  the  forest,  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  all 
th  3 natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which,  when  land  was  in 
ccmmon,  cost  the  labourer  only  the  trouble  of  gathering  them, 
cc  me  even  to  him  to  have  an  additional  price  fixed  upon  them. 
Hs  must  then  pay  for  the  licence  to  gather  them,  and  must  give 
uj  to  the  landlord  a portion  of  what  his  labour  either  collects  or 
produces.  This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
price  of  this  portion,  constitutes  the  rent  of  land,  and,  in  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  commodities,  makes  a third  component  part.” 

B.  I,  c.  ii)  “All  those  improvements  in  the  productive  powers 
•of  labour  Avhich  tend  directl}’’  to  reduce  the  real  price  of  manu- 
fa  -tures,  tend  indirectly  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land.” 

\gain,  “ Every  increase  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  society,  every 
in  -l  ease  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  employed  within  it,  tends 
in  lirectly  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land.” 

The  pioprietors  of  land  are  ilic  only  one  of  the  thvee  oydevs  of 
pu  pie  whose  yeveuue  costs  thou  iieithev  Icihouv  iiov  cave,  but  comes  to  thevif 
CIS  \t  weve,  of  its  own  ciccovd,  ciud  indepeudeut  of  cniy  plan  ov  project  of  theif 
ou  1.  The  indolence,  which  is  the  iiutuvcil  effect  of  the  ease  cind  secuvity  of 
till  iy  situation,  renders  them,  too  often,  not  only  ignorant  hut  incapable  of 
till  t application  of  mind  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  foresee  and  under- 
sta  id  the  consequences  of  any  public  regulation." 

The  preceding  passages  from  our  greatest  authority  on  these 
su  )jects,  clearly  prove  that  the  rents  of  land,  which  “ come,” 
‘Adthout  labour  or  care,”  of  their  “own  accord,”  from  the 
“ r atural  produce  ” of  the  soil,  are  the  most  legitimate  source  of 
na  ional  revenue,  more  especially  when  the  land  is,  as  we  have 
de  nonstrated,  the  property  of  the  crown,  i.e.,  of  the  people.  As 
the  ugh  to  put  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  Adam  Smith  reiterates 
-this  view,  B.  5,  c.  2,  Art.  i.  “ Ground  rents,”  he  says,  “ and  the 
ore  inary  rents  of  land,  are  a species  of  revenue  which  can  best 
be;.r  to  have  a peculiar  tax  imposed  upon  them;”  and  again, 
“nDthing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a fund  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  good  government  of  the  state,  should  be  taxed 
pe<  uliarly,  or  should  contribute  something  more  than  the  greater 
pai  t of  other  funds  towards  the  support  of  that  government.”  He 
dis  inctly  points  out  also  that  “ a tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  operates 
exa  ily  in  the  same  manner  as  a direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour."  Of 
rent  also  he  says,  “it  is  in  every  respect  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
tas  upon  any  other  sort  of  consumable  commodities.” 

Turgot,  in  his  fragmentary  tracts  and  essays  on  Direct  and 
Inc  irect  Taxation,  shows  that  in  whatever  form  indirect  taxes 
.are  levied,  they  fall  eventually  upon  the  landowners,  and,  further. 


that  between  the  augmented  expense  of  colleciion  and  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  property,  “ the  owner  of  the  soil  is  in 
reality  mulcted  much  more  severely  by  indirect  taxation  than  he  would  be  if 
the  whole  of  the  net  revenue  thus  raised  were  taken  directly  from  his  landed 
property." 

F.  W.  Newman,  in  his  “ Lectures  on  Political  Economy”  (1851), 
sa\’s  : “A  tax  of  even  50  per  cent,  upon  rent,  it  imposed  at  the 
jieriod  when  it  first  became  generally  payable,  would  have  been  a 
perfectly  unexceptionable  source  of  revenue.” 

The  author  of  “ The  People’s  Blue  Book”  says  : “ As  a general 
principle,  where  a system  of  landed  rent  is  introduced,  no  tax  is 
more  simple  or  more  just  than  to  take  a percentage  of  the 
rent  for  the  service  of  the  State.  This  ought  to  have  been  done 
from  the  first  . . If  a tax  of  even  50  per  cent,  had  been  laid  on 

land  in  England  centuries  ago,  that  would  be  now  by  far 
the  best  of  taxes,  far  better  than  the  possession  of  the  State  by 
the  landlords.  A tax  on  rent  is,  of  all  taxes,  the  most  equitable 
and  the  easiest  to  levy,  and  is  the  one  that  becomes  more  and 
more  productive  in  the  later  periods  of  industrial  development, 
when  government  becomes  most  complicated.” 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  “Social  Statics”  (ch.  ix.,  s.  9), 
writes:  “Had  we  to  deal  with  the  parties  who  robbed  the 
human  race  of  its  heritage,  we  might  make  short  work  of 
the  matter.  But,  unfortunately,  most  of  our  present  land- 
owners  are  men  who  have — either  by  their  own  acts  or  by 
the  acts  of  their  ancestors — given  for  their  estates  equivalents 
of  honestly  earned  wealth,  believing  that  they  were  investing 
their  savings  in  a legitimate  manner.  To  justly  estimate  and 
liquidate  the  claims  of  such  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  society 
■will  one  day  have  to  solve.  * * * Meanwhile,  we  shall  do  well  to 
recollect  that  there  are  others  besides  the  landed  class  to  be  considered. 
In  our  tender  regard  for  the  vested  interests  of  the  few,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  rights  of  the  many  are  in  abeyance,  and  must 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  earth  is  monopolized  by  individuals. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  injustice  tlius  inflicted  on  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is  an  injustice  of  the  gravest  nature.” 

John  Locke  affirmed  the  proposition,  that  the  whole  of  the 
public  revenue  should  be  drawn  from  the  taxes  on  land. 

John  Noble,  in  a pamphlet  on  “The  Queen’s  Taxes”  (1S70), 
affirms  that  “in  parting  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil  it  was 
quite  competent  for  the  state  to  have  imposed  a rent  charge  of 
one-fifth  upon  the  landlords,  the  remaining  four-fifths  being 
retained  by  them  as  their  remuneration  for  the  management  of 
the  estates.” 

R.  Giffen,  in  an  essay  on  “Taxes  on  Land”  (1S71),  says, 
“ The  circumstances  of  land  owning  are  such  as  to  reduce  the 
Eardship  of  owners  to  a minimum  when  their  profits  are  taxed. 
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The  business  is  a monopoly,  and  simple  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  nowhere  can  be  found  more  favouring  conditions  for  a tax 
upo  1 profits  . . . and,  assuming  private  property  in  land  to  be 
reta  .ned  as  the  rule,  the  imposition  of  special  charges  upon  it, 
whi  ;h  will  be  in  the  nature  of  mining  royalties,  or  a reserve  rent 
chai  ge,  or  like  the  casualties  under  feudal  tenures,  will  be  about 
as  innocent  a way  of  limiting  the  privilege — interfering  as  little  as 
pos'  ible  with  the  individual  enjoyment — as  could  well  be  desired.” 

C )ndillac,  Chalmers,  Macleod,  Passy,  and  numerous  other 
writers  advocate  the  same  view. 

Ecen  if  it  were  just  to  tax  real  and  personal  property  equally,  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  tax  circulating  capital  or  personalty  in  the 
proc  ess  of  creating  fixed  wealth.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to 
tax  t equitably,  as  every  “ income  tax  ” has  shewm. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  25th  April,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
spec  king  of  the  injustice  and  inequalities  of  the  income  tax,  said, 
“It  s hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  its  inequalities.”  He  further 
spol  e of  “ the  great  indignation  that  exists  against  the  injustice 
of  tl  e law,  and  in  consequence  of  that  indignation  at  the  revenue 
persons  only  pay  upon  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  income  tax.” 
“I  lo  not  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the  reason  why  you  only  get 
fort;;  -four  per  cent,  of  this  tax  is  this  indignant  sense  of  being 
oppiessed.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  community  will  escape 
payiig  dues  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  they  can.” — 
(The  Times,  April  26,  1884.) 

But  if  further  confirmation  be  needed  of  the  folly  of  expecting 
justi;e,  either  from  an  income  tax  or  the  more  circuitous  and 
costly  schemes  of  indirect  taxation  by  “ Customs  and  Excise,”  we 
furn  sh  in  the  appendix.  No.  V.,  the  evidence  of  independent  and 
impi  rtial  testimony,  in  an  extract  from  The  New  York  Nation  of 
31st  January  last. 

A complete  survey  and  valuation  of  the  lands  cf  the  kingdom 
will  je  needed  for  the  readjustment  of  the  State  Rent.  Such  a 
valuition  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Tithe  Commission 
man years  ago.  The  ordnance  survey  on  a large  scale  exists  for 
Scot  and,  shewing  almost  every  house,  the  boundaries  of  ever}' 
estate,  and  even  the  divisions  of  the  fields  and  enclosures.  This 
surv  ;y  must  be  now  near  completion  for  England  and  Wales  also. 
The  work  of  thorough  reassessment  may  therefore  be  speedil}' 
effec  :ed. 

A rigid  reassessment  would  show  that  forty  millions  could  be 
anni  ally  raised  by  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  rent  of  4s.  in  the 
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pound.  The  so-called  Land  Tax  would  be  at  once  extinguished, 

and  the  present  Income  Tax  of  5d.  in  the  pound  vould  terminate. 

The  4s.  in  the  pound  would  be  lessened  by  those  amounts.  The 

major  part  of  all  our  customs  and  excise  duties  might  vanish,  and 

a great  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  collection,  and 

the  diminution  or  abolition  of  many  “ branches  of  the  public 

service.’  Trade  and  commerce,  liberated  from  their  present 

bonds,  would  rapidly  expand,  and  agriculture  and  land  would  be 

enormously  benefited  by  the  change.  Such  would  be  the  results 

that  would  swiftly  follow  from  this  act  of  common  justice  to 

the  Crown,  which,  after  all,  would  only 

" Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s/* 


We  have,  we  think,  clearly  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages  how 
the  Crown,  representing  the  nation,  has  been  defrauded  of  the  rent 
due  to  the  state,  and  how,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency , the 
poor  and  industrious  classes  have  been  taxed  through  “ customs 

and  excise.” 

We  have  shewn  further,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  economists,  by 
this  attempt  to  shuffle  off  the  burden  from  the  land,  the  landholders 
themselves,  in  the  long  run,  will  not  have  benefited.  We  might 
have  pointed  out  in  greater  detail,  had  space  permitted,  how,  under 
a system  of  subventions  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  the  landholders 
have  been  relieved  of  their  burdens  at  the  expense  of  the  general 

taxpayer. 

It  is  high  time  this  policy  should  be  reversed,  but,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  explain,  this  reversal  may  take  place 

gradually. 

In  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  from  one  class  to  another 
some  individual  injustice  must  necessarily  arise.  When  the 
Coventry  weavers,  for  example,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
“ protection  ” they  had  enjoyed,  or,  when  the  landholders  and 
farmers  were,  as  they  thought,  and,  in  individual  instances,  un- 
doubtedly were  injured,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  country 
paid  little  heed  to  their  demand  for  compensation.  We  maintain 
that  it  would  not  be  more  unjust  to  the  landholders  to  re-impose  at 
once  the  full  rent  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  repaying  the  redemption 
money — in  cases  where  redeemed — at  the  present  value  of  the 
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lend,  than  it  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Corn  Law  repeal,  to  deprive 
^ protection  ” they  liad  enjoyed  for  a generation.  We 
cou  y t IS  means  abolish  all  the  remaining  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  industry  in  the  shape  of  customs  and  excise. 

In  doing  this  we  should  be  following  the  example  of  Sir  Robert 
1 ^el.  who  imposed  the  Income  Tax  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
tri  e of  the  country.  The  landholders  themselves  would  be 
ai  aply  compensated  by  the  increased  value  that  would  be  given 
to  their  property  by  the  impetus  to  trade  which  would  inevitably 
Glow.  But  until  the  public  recognize  that  the  taxation  of 

in  oxicating  liquors,  far  from  being  desirable  from  a moral  point 
of  view,  IS  one  of  the  most  immoral  means  of  raising  revenue,  and 
as  iniquitous  as  the  raising  of  revenue  from  opium  in  India,  the 
lu  1 tax  of  4s.  would  not  be  required. 

_ This  salutary  readjustment  of  taxation  might  therefore  be 
ml  ro  uced  gradually.  The  Income  Tax,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  can  never  be  raised  in  an  equitable  manner,  might  be 
at  Dnce  repealed,  together  with  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  and 
th(  deficiency  met  by  a “land  rent  ” or  “land  tax”  of  is.  in  the 
po  ind.  This  would  necessitate  a new  valuation  of  the  land, 
which  w'e  assume  to  have  been  previously  made. 

I f,  as  habits  of  temperance  increase,  the  revenue  from  intoxi- 
car  ts  falls  off,  and  the  duty  on  tobacco  is  reduced  to  such  an 
am  3unt  as  to  prevent  smuggling,  any  deficiency  that  should  then 
aril  e might  be  met  by  a further  addition  to  the  “ Land  Rent.” 

I I course  of  time  the  benefits  derived  by  all  classes  from  the 
adc  itional  freedom  of  trade  would  probably  lead  to  some  further 
inc  ease  of  the  ‘ Land  Rent,’  and  our  system  of  taxation  would 
the  1 be  greatly  simplified,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
bes  teachings  of  political  economy.  The  whole  needs  of  the 
Sta  e wmuld  thus  be  met  by  a “ rent  ” or  “ tax  ” on  real,  tangible, 
visi  lie  property,  with  a tax  also  on  occupation  or  houses. 


Blundell  Sands, 


Liverpool. 
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APPENDICES 


AND  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


APPENDIX  I. 

From  Mr.  Goschen’s  Report  on  “ Local  Taxation,”  1870. 


I.— Statement  shewing  the  Rate  in  the  £ of  Rates  levied  for  County  and 
Parochial  Expenditure,  &c.,  in  England  and  Wales. 


R.vte  per  £ OF  Expenditure  for  Poor  Relief  only. 


1 

Rateable  Value. 

Amount  Expended. 

Rate  per  £. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1S03 

• • • * 

4,077,891 

3 

Average  of  1813-14-15 

• • • ■ 

6,123,144 

^ ‘T  i 

1827 

• • • • 

6,441 ,088 

2 5f  , 

1 1841 

62,540,030 

4,760.929 

I c.l- 

; 1S47 

67,320.587 

5,298,787 

I 7 

1 1S50 

67,700,150 

5.395.022 

^ 1 

! 1S56 

71,840,271 

6,004.244 

I 8 ' 

! 1 866 

; 93,638,403 

6.439.517 

1 I 4i  j 

1 1S6S 

j 

i 100,668,698 

7,498,061 

I 6 i 

1 1 

II. — Rate  per  £ of  total  Poor  Rates,  including  County,  Borough,  and  Police 
Rates,  levied  both  separately  and  with  the  Poor  Rate,  and  also  Church 
and  Highway  Rates. 


Rateable  Value. 

Amount  Levied. 

» 

Rate  per  £,  1 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

1 

s.  d.  1 

! 1803 

• • • • 

5,348,000 

4 5i  1 

1 Average  of  1S13-14-15 

• • • • 

8,164,497 

3 15  : 

! 1817 

• • 

10,107,000 

3 I0|  j 

! 1827 

• « • ■ 

9.4S9.6S7 

3 S 

1841 

62,540,000 

8.026,828 

2 7 

1852 

67,700,000 

8,700,000 

2 7 

1 868 

100,668,698 

12,689,000 

2 6p 

1 868  \ 

For  all  Rates  ) 

• • • • 

16,783,000* 

3 4 

1 

* No  such  return  exists  for  any  other  year  giving  all  rates, 
t See  also  GitTen’s  “ Essays  on  Finance,”  Taxes  on  Land,  p.  246. 
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Comparison  cf  the  Estimate  of  Imperial  Taxation  falling  upon  and 
Houses  respectivel>%  Its  proportion  to  total  Imperial  Taxation,  with  amount 
and  proportion  of  Taxation  borne  by  Real  Property. 


Years, 


1826 

1843 

1851 

1861-2 

1868-9 

•i868-9a 


1826 

1843 

1851 

1861-2 

1868-9 

*i868-9a 


England. 


Percentage  of 
Imperial  Taxation  falling 
on  Real  Property, 

^ Percentage  of 

Imperial  Taxation  falling 
' on  land  only. 

1 Percentage  of 

Imperial  Taxation  falling 
on  houses  only. 

11.85 

5-00 

) — 1 

6.86 

H-39 

6.26 

7.64 

12. gS 

5-64 

6.4 

16.18 

6-4 

8-3 

14-23 

5-73 

8.48 

12.17 

5-44 

6.73 

The 

United  Kingdom. 

10.98 

4-65 

6.32 

13-24 

5-74 

7.04 

11.79 

5-17 

5-94 

14. Si 

6.12 

7-34 

12.47 

5-28 

7.17 

10.52 

4 90  1 

5-6o 

* Deducting  Fire  Insurance  Duty,  and  taking  Income  Tax  at  ^d.  per  £. 


I"' Shewing  percentage  of  Total 
Property,  (2)  on  Land  only,  (3) 
Countries. 


Imperial  Taxation  falling  (i)  on  Real 
on  Houses  only,  for  the  undermentioned 


Countries. 

Percentage  of  ^ 
Imperial  Taxation  on 
Real  Property. 

England 

14-23 

United  Kingdom 

12.47 

France 

29.31 

Prussia 

15-35 

Belgium 

36. 82 

Holland 

21.91 

Russia 

11.88 

Austria 

26.10 

Hungary 

38.69 

Percentage  of 
Imperial  Taxation  on 
Land  only. 

Percentage  of 
Imperial  Taxation  on 
Houses  only. 

5-73 

8.48 

5-28 

7.17 

18.43 

10-75 

”-39 

3-96 

20.72 

15-44 

8.68 

13-23 

II. 21 

0.63 

17-54 

8-55 

32.30 

6-39 

APPENDIX  II. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  last  speech  of  Richard 
Cnbden,  delivered  at  Rochdale,  Nov.  23,  1864. 

“ The  Edinburgh  Review,  [in  a number  just  then  issued,]  speaks 
ot  the  measures  that  still  require  to  be  carried  out  in  England  in 
OP  r domestic  policy,  for  which  course  we  shall  have  time  when 
w(  give  up  meddling  with  everybody’s  affairs  on  the  face  of  the 
ea  -th.  Now  here  are  the  reviewer’s  own  words,  in  speaking  of 
thi : domestic  reforms  that  await  our  attention  : -t-  & 

‘‘At  home  we  have  still  to  apply  to  land  and  labour  that 

freedom  which  has  worked  such  marvels  in  the  case  of  caoital 
an  1 commerce.’ ” ^ 


I 


I 


9 

> 
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“ Bear  in  mind,  that  is  not  my  language  about  Free  Trade  in 
Land.  But  I say  ‘ Amen  ’ to  it.  If  I were  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty,  instead  of,  unhappily,  twice  that  number  of  years,  I would 
take  Adam  Smith  in  hand,  and  I would  have  a league  for  Free 
Trade  in  Land,  just  as  we  had  a league  for  Free  Trade  in  Corn. 
You  will  find  just  the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other ; and  if  it  were  only  taken  up,  as  it  must  be  taken 
up  to  succeed,  not  as  a political,  revolutionary,  radical-chartist 
notion,  but  taken  up  on  politico-economic  grounds,  the  agitation 
would  be  certain  to  succeed  ; and  if  you  can  apply  Free  Trade  to 
Land,  and  to  Labour  too— that  is,  by  getting  rid  of  those  abomin- 
able restrictions  in  your  parish  settlements,  and  the  like  then,  I 
say,  the  men  who  do  that  will  have  done  for  England,  probabl} , 
more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  by  making  Free  Trade  in 

Corn.’’ 


APPENDIX  III. 


In  Ireland  the  Hereditary  Excise  was  established,  and  sub- 
sequently the  feudal  tenures  were  there  abolished  in  favor  of 
the  impost  of  “ Hearth  Money,”  under  which  every  house  (save 
almshouses  and  tenements  worth  less  than  8s.  a year)  was  charged 
2S.  per  annum  for  every  fire  hearth  or  stove  it  might  contain. 
Of  this  proceeding  an  official  return  (No.  366-1)  of  1869,  says, 
“ The  burden  and  hardship  fell  on  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
of  the  people,  an-d  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  landowners, 
being  the  only  complainants  against  the  Court  of  W ards,  they 
only  should  have  paid  the  price  of  being  relieved  from  it.” 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Mulhall  states  that  the  Land  Rental  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was,  in  1750,  i69  ; in  1780,  234  ; and  in  1814,  49. 


APPENDIX  V. 

Extract  from  “The  New  Tork  Nation,’  Jaxl'arv  31,  1SS4. 

“ The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Assessors  contains  the  now 
old  complaint,  which  comes  up  yearly  from  all  the  States,  about 
the  difficulty  of  taxing  personal  property.  The  assessed  value  of 
real  estate  for  1883,  in  spite  of  many  imperfections  in  the  mode  of 
valuation,  has  increased  by  $124,556,861  from  1&82  to 
$2,557,218,240,  while  the  assessed  value  of  personal  estate  has 
within  the  same  period  decreased  by  $35,982,104.  More  remark- 
able still,  between  1865  and  1882  the  real  property  of  the  State, 
judging  by  the  Assessors’  valuation,  increased  $1,398,890,800, 
while  personal  property,  judged  in  the  same  way,  apparently 
decreased  $77,500,000.  The  conclusion  the  Assessors  draw  from  all 
this  is  that  the  land  of  the  State  is  grou'ing  more  valuable  through  the 
groivth  of  the  State  in  wealth  and  population,  and  that  the  tax 
collector  cannot  get  at  the  personal  property  because  the  laws  are 
defective.  They  propose,  therefore,  new  contrivances  for  getting 
at  property,  and,  among  others,  an  income  tax  on  all  incomes  ovci 
$10,000. 


“ This  is  really  a genuine  case  of  kicking  against  the  pricks. 
Ii  is  nearly  twelve  years  since  the  Hoffman  Commission  in  this 
S .ate  pointed  out  that  the  true  road  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of 
dwect  taxation,  with  which  all  American  States  have  to  contend, 
la  V in  putting  the  burdens  on  the  one  hind  of  property  which  cannot  he 
concealed  or  carried  away  or  dispensed  with.  The  experience  of  every  State 
since  then,  we  venture  to  state,  to  corroborate  this  view.  From 
e’-ery  one  of  them  there  comes  a perennial  wail  about  the  difficulty 
o;  making  people  pay  taxes  on  personal  property.  In  some,  as  in 
tl  is  State,  the  attempt  to  reach  personal  property  has  been  almost 
a >andoned,  for  this  is  what  an  apparent  decrease  of  §77,500,000 
ir  the  valuation  during  the  last  twenty  years  really  means.  In 
01  hers,  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  taxing  machinery  more* 
elfective  by  giving  the  State  officers  increased  powers  of  inquisition 
ir  to  i^eople’s  private  affairs.  In  some  States  this  inquisition  has 
become  a potent  engine  of  social  demoralization.  It  has,  on  the 
O!  le  hand,  stimulated  and  fostered  the  habit  oi  prying  and  espionage 
into  your  neighbours’  affairs,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  all 
SI  lall  communities,  and  it  has,  on  the  other,  greatly  strengthened 
ai  d multiplied  the  temptations  to  commit  perjury.  Every  turn  of 
tie  screw  which  is  intended  to  force  men  to  confess  about  their 
possessions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taxed,  increases  the  number 
oi  those  who  get  off  by  lying  or  evasion.  In  fact,  such  a system, 
ri  pdly  administered,  tends  always  to  become  a system  for  taxing 
the  honest  and  upright,  who  would  pay  their  dues  under  any 
S}  stem  whatever,  and  for  driving  the  weak  or  knavish  into  falsehood. 

“ The  amount  of  fraud  represented  by  the  apparent  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  personal  property  in  the  State  during  the  last 
tv  enty  years  is,  of  course,  enormous.  But  imposing  an  income 
tav  would  not  afford  any  remedy.  We  s iould  probably  have 
m ich  the  same  luck  in  the  income  field  as  we  have  had"  in  the 
capital  field  ; we  should  find  the  number  of  incomes  in  the  State 
of  over  Sio,ooo  begin  to  decrease  rapidly— just  as  rapidly  as  the 
amount  of  accumulated  capital.  If  it  be  asked  why  it  should  be 
ai  y more  difficult  to  levy  an  income  tax  here  than  in  England, 
tli2  answer  is  that  England  is  par  excellence  a country  of  incomes  or 
fi:  ed  earnings,  while  this  is  a country  of  jirofits  and  uncertain 
earnings.  The  number  of  annuitants,  and  salaried  people,  and 
people  whose  incomes  rarely  vary  from  year  to  year  is  enormous 
in  England,  while  here,  among  the  well-to  do,  it  is  very  small. 
Tiiose  among  the  Sio,ooo  class  who  are  not  taking  some  kind  of 
ri‘k  in  business  are,  in  New  York,  compai  atively  few,  and  the 
ot  lers  find  a hundred  excuses  satisfactory  to  their  own  consciences 
foi  swearing  down  their  net  receipts  in  any  particular  year.  So 
th  It,  in  proposing  new  ways  of  laying  bare  people’s  private 
aflairs,  the  commissioners  are  clearly  on  the  wrong  track. 

‘ riiis  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  their  own  liistory  of  the 
CO  nparative  yield  of  the  two  sources  of  taxation  seems  to  carry 
on  its  face  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  looking  about  for 
son  ething  to  base  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  on,  it  woiud  seem  as  if  the  thing 
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tvhich  was  never  concealed,  which  could  not  be  sworn  douni,  which  plaMy 
grew  in  productiveness  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  would  attract  attenUon 
at  once.  This  thing  is  the  lanT  There  is  only  one  real  obstacle  to 
making  it  pay  t^e  taxes,  and  that  is  the  fear  of  the  farmers  that 
the  rich  men  in  the  towns  and  cities  Avould  escape  if  the  public 
burdens  all  came  directly  on  the  soil.  That  is  a strong  prejudice, 
and  one  difficult  to  combat,  we  do  not  deny  ; but  that  it  will 
eventually  be  destroyed  b}^  the  hard  facts  of  the  situation,  and 
probably  before  very  long,  we  have  no  doubt.  Resorting  to  the 
land  for  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  would  not  preclude  the  taxation 
also  of  the  stock  of  corporations  within  the  State,  because  this 
would  be  based  on  the  same  great  rule  as  the  taxation  of  the  land 
— namely,  that  a State  which  is  tied  up,  as  American  States  are, 
to  direct  taxation,  should  never  attempt  to  tax  anything  which 
can  be  hidden  or  carried  away.  Tax  whatever  you  see,  and  which  the 
owner  cannot  remove,  and  you  will  get  your  money,  and  avoid  fraud  and 
evasion.  Try  to  tax  the  invisible  and  removable,  and  you  will  find,  that 
though  you  may  he  ever  so  certain,  that  it  is  every  year  more  valuable,  your 
revenue  from  it  either  will  not  grow,  or  zvill  positively  fall  off." 

APPENDIX  Vni. 

Littleton  says  that  military  tenure  was  turned  into  “ tenure  by 
socage,”  and  that  socage  tenure  consisted  in  “ holding  by  fealty 
and  20s.  RENT,”  &c. 

Coke,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  “ Institutes  ” (IV.  Inst.,  202.  203), 
speaks  of  “ a plan  that  was  moved  on  the  King's  behalf  to  Parlia- 
ment for  commuting  the  feudal  services  for  a competent  yearly 
RENT.  Which  motion  though  it  proceeded  not  to  effect,  yet 
we  thought  good  to  remember  it,  together  with  these  considera- 
tions : hoping  that  so  good  a motion,  tending  to  the  honour  and 
profit  of  the  King  and  his  Crown  for  ever,  and  the  freedom  and 
quiet  of  his  subjects  and  their  posterities,  will  some  time  or  other 
(by  the  grace  of  God)  by  authority  of  Parliament  one  way  or  the 
other  take  effect 'and  be  established.” 

Blackstone  (B.  II.,  c.  5)  writes,  “ King  James’s  plan  for  exchang- 
ing our  military  tenures  was,  that  by  way  of  compensation  an 
annual  fee  farm  rent  would  be  settled  and  inseparably  annexed 
to  the  Crown.  An  expedient  seemingly  much  better  than  the 
hereditary  excise  which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal 
equivalent  for  these  concessions.” 

Gibbon  (Vol.  I.,  p.  127),  writing  of  Artaxerxes,  says,  “ One  of  his 
sayings  discovers  a deep  insight  into  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. The  authority  of  the  Prince,  said  Artaxer.xes,  must  be 
defended  by  a military  force ; that  force  can  only  be  maintained 
by  taxes;  all  taxes  must  at  last  fall  on  agriculture;  and  agriculture 
can  never  flourish  except  under  the  protection  of  justice  and 
moderation.” 
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